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REAUTHORIZATION OF EXPIRING FEDERAL EL- 
EMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act 

(Volume 3) 



THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

9i??®o" u """VJ*®® ^^^^ pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
(chairman) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Biaggi, Hayes 
Sawyer, Solarz, Richardson, Visclosky, Wise, Goodling, Bartlett 
Fawell, Grandy, Gunderson and Petri. 

Staff present: John Jennings, counsel; Nancy Kober, legislative 
specialist; Beverly Griffin, staff assistant; Barbara Dandridge and 
Andrew Hartman, legislative associate. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to order. 

As part of our effoi-ts to review all the expiring elementary and 
secondary education programs, the subcommittee is holding a hear- 
ing today on Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provemerxt Act, the education block grant program. Now that the 
block grant has been in operation several years, we are anxious to 
hear how it is working at the state and local level and whether anv 
changes are needed. 

Congressman Goodling will soon introduce a bill, which I will co- 
sponsor, to reauthorize and improve Chapter 2. I am oleased to 
note that in the revising of the list of allowable activities to ensure 
!u ^u^f/-^°''"®®° °" program improvement and educational quality, 
the bill focuses a portion of the state money on develor ' ig effective 
schools programs and also makes effective schools an . ilowable use 
01 local money. 

We are very pleased today to have a panel which c...^,iv.s of the 
witnesses who are now seated at the witness table, Mr. Gerald Tir- 
ozzi. Commissioner of Education, Connecticut Departir ent of Edu- 
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cation— he is also representing Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers; Dr. Ray Terrell, Dean, the School of Education, California 
State University at Los Angeles; Dr. Brenda Turnbull, Principal 
Associate, Policy Studies Associates; Ron Atwood, Senior Adminis- 
trator for Project Development, the Orange County Public Schools, 
Orlando, Florida. 

May I welcome the witnesses who are before us today. 

And Mr. Goodling, do you care to make a statement? 

Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased we have the opportunity to hear testimony today on 
Chapter 2. As you know, this lavsr was enacted in 1981 as part of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act. As the result of this legis- 
lation, over 30 separate categorical programs were combined into a 
single education block grant. 

First there were some who felt that this was not a good change, 
that we were better off with the array of small programs. But six 
years later. Chapter 2 has won the support of parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and other persons involved in the educational enter- 
prise. 

I believe the reason for the success of the program is flexibility. 
In hearings across the country, my colleagues and I have heard a 
great deal of praise for Chapter 2, and a unanimous request to 
retain its flexioility. Whether through mini-grants to teachers, pro- 
grams for gifted and talented, counselling services, or effective 
schools efforts. Chapter 2 has improved the education of millions of 
youngsters. 

State departments of education have also found the funding they 
receive from Chapter 2 is invaluable in providing assistance to 
local education agencies. The next few days I will be joined by 
Chairman Hawkins in introducing a bill to reauthorize Chapter 2 
through 1993. 

While I believe we will be making some important and positive 
changes in the reauthorization proposal, the goal has been to 
retain the discretion at the local level to the greatest extent possi- 
ble. 

I look forward to your testimopj. I am going to have to get that 
from Andy, because at the present time the budget Committee is 
beginning their markup, and that is over in the Cannon Building, 
and it is a little difficult for me to stretch my body go part of it is 
here and part of it is there, but I think the budget process is going 
to be very important. 

I was just showing the Chairman what would happen if. you 
freeze, just freeze the budget. I pointed out to the President a 
freeze at the outlay levels of this year would mear a 23 percent cut 
in compensatory education. So freeze is not— is a great word to use, 
but it does not really mean what most people think it means. It 
really means cuts. 

So I think I am going to have to leave and £^0 over to the Budget 
Committee and rely oi\ Andy to make sure :hat the most important 
things you say are things that I will hear I have an idea, having 
read part of your testimony, what that is g>*ng to be. 

Thank you very much for coming to testify. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. We certainly 
depend upon you and Mr. Williams, members of this committee, to 
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defend us before ^the Budget Committee. So we certainly under- 
stand your mission today, and we— you have our staunch and best 
wishes* 

Mr. GooDLiNG. And prayers. 
Chairman Hawkins. And prayers, yes. 
Any other— Mr. Biaggi? 
Mr. Biaggi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to commend you, first, for your leadership with re- 
spect to the reauthorization of the Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 pro- 
grams, and many other critical education programs that will be 
considered in the near future. 

The Chapter 2 program has been the object of considerable 
debate since its inception in 1981. The members of this committee 
did not have an opportunity to draft this measure, nor did we have 
the chance to vote on the proposal here in committee. It was draft- 
ed and included in the Omnibus Reconciliation Act, a measure that 
passed in order to keep our government running smoothly. 

As a result, I look forward with great interest to our consider- 
ation of this program, and am confident we can improve on this 
block grant approach to education. 

In mv home district of New York Citv, wh3re we received over 
$13 million in Chapter 2 funds, my people in New York tell me 
they love the flexibility Chapter 2 provides, so they may best ad- 
dress their education needs at the local level. While I recognize 
their support and the support of many local districts around the 
country for this program, I believe we can improve Chapter 2, and 
look forw?.rd to the opportunity to do so here in this committee. 

Of course, I could not let this opportunity pass without comment- 
ing on an education program of great importance to n e, gifted and 
talented education. This special education program was folded i^ 'o 
the Chapter 2 block grant back in 1981, and as a result, we have 
witnessed acute educational neglect in this area. I intend to contin- 
ue my efforts with respect to H.R. 543, a bill I authored to provide 
federal assistance in the area of gifted and talented education. Our 
nation must do everything possible to ree that these students reach 
their full potential. We, as a nation, desperately need the contribu- 
tions these young folks can give us. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Goodling, for the 
leadership you nave provided to this subcommittee, and I pledge to 
work with you to ensure that all our nation's students receive ef- 
fective and more appropriate educational services. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
Mr. V/ise. 
Mr. Visclosky. 

If not, then we will proceed with the panel. The first witness is 
Mr. Gerald Tirozzi. 

Mr. Tirozzi, we welcome you and look forward to your testimony. 

May I indicate to the witnesses that their prepared statements in 
their entirety will be entered in the record at this point, and the 
committee obviously would appreciate the witnesses giving us the 
highlights of their statement, and then leaving time for us to dis- 
cuss their statements, question them, and so forth, at the end of 
the hearing after we have heard from all the witnesses. 
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Mr. Tirozzi, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF GERALD N. TIROZZI, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION, CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, REPRE- 
SENTING COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 
Mr. Tirozzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Gerald Tirozzi, Commissioner of Education in the State of 
Connecticut, and I am honored to have the opportunity to speak to 
you today on behalf of the Council of Chief State School Officers 
regarding the reauthorization of federal programs for our nation's 
elementary and secondary school children. 

While this hearing is specifically designated for Chapter 2, I am 
very much aware of your constrained hearing schedule, and today I 
would like to offer my remarks, and the remarks of the chiefs, as 
related to Chapter 1 and Chapter 2, as well as the strong role 
which I feel the states must play as we look to the important 
aspect of reauthorization. 

I remind you that the Chief State School Officers is a profession- 
al organization composed of the commissioners and superintend- 
ents of education from each of the 50 states, the extraterritorial ju- 
risdictions, and the District of Columbia. We serve basically as the 
principal administrators of the public school systems in our state, 
and our major role, of course, is to implement federal and state 
policy and programs for our nation's youngsters. 

In terms of my testimony, and to give you a sense of my own 
background, and hopefully, add some credibility, further credibil- 
ity, to my statements, you should know that I have served as super- 
intendent of an urban school district in Connecticut, New Haven, 
and that right now is considered the seventh poorest city in the 
United States, cities of 100,000 or more, a city which has approxi- 
mately — has an enrollment of approximately 80 percent minority 
and about 80 percent of the youngsters are on some form of AFDC. 
And I served in that function for six years, and basically my entire 
background is in urban education. 

! ^80 serve as chairperson of the chiefs equity committee, and I 
think it is important that you understand that this particular year, 
in looking at reauthorization, the chiefs made a conscious decision 
to have the equity committee and the legislative committee work 
together, because we are talking about issues that, of course, are 
not mutually exclusive, and if you look at Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 
and the reauthorization, you are looking at significant equity issues 
and qu':JStions. 

The chiefs, in looking at reauthorization, have speit the better 
part of a year in developing positions and principles, and probably 
most significantly has been our work since Janus ry 1 of this year. 
We made a decision, and I think it was an excellent decision, to 
begin to work closely with the various child advocacy groups in the 
country to get a better sense as to major goals, major expectations, 
and concerns. And this series of historic meetings from January 
through now has realiy given the chiefs an opportunity to get a— 
gain a much better understanding of where the child advocacy 
groups are coming from, what their positions are. 
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And it is very important to note, and during my presentation I 
hope I can highlight, the fact that on a number of principles we are 
in full agreement. You should also know that we had excellent 
success with the nonpublic schools, the Catholic Conference in 
particular, and we also shared views, we also shared common 
concerns, and I think through those meetings we did reach some 
very good conclusions that I will, in a few moments, present to you. 

I give you this background because I want you to give it— have a 
real sense as to how serious the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers has taken their responsibility, and the fact that we have 
reached out and tried to work very cooperatively with a number of 
other groups and organizations which impact on the lives of chil- 
dren. 

I present to you several principles for your consideration in 
Chapter 1, some of which are in the present bill, some of which 
should be considered. First and foremost, of course, we hope that 
ultimately Chapter 1 services can be extended to all eligible chil- 
dren. Presently in this country it appears that we are serving 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 35 to 40 percent of those chil- 
dren \vho are in fact eligible. So we have a long way to go. 

Having offered that as a principle, and being a realist, I know 
you share my view that we cannot expect Congress in the foreseea- 
ble future to make a decision to fund, nor could we probably afford 
to fund all of the eligible students, but it has to be in front of us at 
all times as a goal. 

A second principle, taking into consideration the fact that we 
cannot secure full funding in the immediate future, we must make 
a concentrated effort to target services to the students with the 
greatest need. That has to be a major underlying principle, and in 
particular, we have to look very carefully at concentration grants, 
driving dollars to those communities where they have a high con- 
centration of youngsters who are not achieving and who live in the 
cycle of poverty. 

Another principle we would like to offer relates to the state in- 
centive grant programs. We would hope, in the reauthorization of 
Chapter 1, that funds can be provided, incentive funds, to allow in- 
dividual states to develop their own programs in compensatory edu- 
cation which can support, parallel, those efforts which are being 
exerted through Chapter 1 funding. In order to do this, the reau- 
thorization must take into consideration needed funding if in fact 
we are going to talk about incentives. We must also talk about the 
removal of statutory barriers to efficient coordination of these serv- 
ices with Chapter 1. 

In many of our states we have outstanding programs in place; in 
other states we still have a long way to go, and the concept of in- 
centive grants could move us in that direction. 

A principle that the chiefs strongly support, and I personally 
very strongly support, rebates to school-based programs and 
projects. The research is replete with references to the school being 
the unit of analysis, the school being the critical attack point, the 
school as the unit where we can have the greatest reward. And 
most of us are aware of the excellent work done by Ron Edmonds, 
and the characteristics of instructionally effective schools. That 
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must be a major consideration in order to ensure in the reauthor- 
ization that that can become a reality. 

What I would suggest, the chiefs suggest, that we carefully 
review the 75 percent requirement of students enrolled being from 
low-income families. The problem—and I was very interested to 
hear Phil Runkle, the chief from Michigan, make this statement 
last week to the advocacy group^^— at 75 percent, no school in De- 
troit, Michigan, is eligible to participate in the school-based pro- 
grams under Chapter 1, and that has to be considered. 

We are not in a position this morning to represent a particular 
percentage, but I would suggest, of course, it has to be less than 75, 
and a number of groups and organizations have to carefully consid- 
er this and reach a more reasonable figure. 

We also have to ensure that in the reauthorization, if we want to 
support school-based programs, we have to remove the local match 
requirements. This is a significant issue. If you want school-based 
projects and you want those projects in schools with high concen- 
trations of poor youngsters, these are generally the communities 
that can least afford to match, and that has to be taken into con- 
sideration if we are all serious about moving in this direction. 

Another principle, the chiefs want to ensure that all children are 
eligible, and in particular we recommend that language be incorpo- 
rated to allow for youngsters who meet the Chapter 1 criteria and 
who are enrolled in special education and LED programs to partici- 
pate in Chapter 1 fully. 

Another principle, and really the principle that is at the heart of 
Chapter 1 by my reckoning, and that is viable parent involvement. 
And the word "viable" is essential. We have parent involvement; 
we need viable parent involvement. We have to ensure that par- 
ents are full partners in the planning and the development of pro- 
grams, have a full cognizance of what is being outlined for their 
individual children. They must be empowered to act positively and 
continuously in their children's education. Training programs must 
be developed, capacity-building programs, programs for school ad- 
mmistrators and teachers to better work with parents. And under- 
scoring our efforts in Chapter 1 must be this major commitment to 
viable, meaningful parent involvement. 

Earlier, I mentioned briefly our relationship with the nonpublic 
school groups, and in particular the Catholic Conference, and I 
should note that ^vhile we had good meetings, I am not going to 
suggest to you that we were in full agreement. The chiefs continue 
to take a position, and will continue to take a position, in opposi- 
tion to any form of a voucher plan. However, having said that, we 
did agree with the nonpublic schools that it was absolutely essen- 
tial that we work cooperatively to ensure adequate— that adequate 
new funds are available for— and effective procedures are in place 
to ensure that youngsters enrolled in the nonpublic schools who 
are eligible receive the commensurate services; in particular this 
takes on added significance when one considers the Aguilar vs. 
Felton decision, which has made it very, very difficult for schools to 
meet their— the requirements of Chapter 1. And we strongly sup- 
port that moneys be set aside, probably more than the $30 million 
that has been recommended, to allow for the additional cost to im- 
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pleir.<?nt that decision and to ensure that all youngsters receive 
services. 

And our thought is that should be a one-time allocation with car- 
ryover potential. And I think that is a fair way to do it, because in 
some districts they would be prepared to move ahead very rapidly; 
others, it would take planning time. But there is a need for the 
funding; there is a need for the carryover potential. 

We also agreed with the nonpublic school group that there really 
was a need for incentives to develop alternative, creative approach- 
es to providing service in the nonpublic sector, and in particular I 
would just highlight the potential for technology, computers. And 
that is an area that we really have to look at long and hard. 

The state role in Chapter 1, and I parenthetically would note, in 
Chapter 2, 1 cannot minimize the role that the state must, can, and 
should play in Chapter 1, Chapter 2, and in educational leadership. 
Having been a school superintendent and chief state school officer, 
I really understand the importance of that role. And that is, it 
should not be seen as, a role to usurp the powers of local school 
boards or superintendents, but it rather should be seen as a role of 
leadership, direction, and responsibility. 

If you consider the lecent reforn movement in this country, long 
overdue, the reform direction has basically come from the states, 
be it a legislature, a commissioner, or a governor, or any combina- 
tion thereof. But the leadership has really come from the states. 
And if you look carefully at the reform packages, and I can cite 
Connecticut as an example, underlying that entire package is the 
continued quest for equity and excellence for all of our youngsters. 
We have raised standards and we have raised expectations for all 
youngsters. 

This ^t times has not set well with local school districts, but I 
cannot imagine participating in a program where equity is in the 
pursuit of mediocrity. So excellence and— equity and excellence 
walk a wedded path, and higher standards and expectations are 
indeed our goal. 

We also— I also remind you of the state—that each state has con- 
stitutional requirements to ensure that equal educational opportu- 
nity is provided for students; that suitable programs of instruction 
are in place; and we have to report annually on the condition of 
education in our state. 

You must also recognize the significant shift in funding to states 
over the past several years. In 1973 the states picked up approxi- 
mately 43 percent of the cost of education. Today we pick up more 
than 50 percent of the cost, and that is increasing. And I would 
suggest the states not only have been involved in the reform move- 
ment and not only have used the appropriate rhetoric, but they 
have provided dollars to support the rhetoric, and I know there are 
some who come before you, especially at the federal level, and use 
rhetoric but not— do not necessarily recommend the funds com- 
mensurate with implementing that rhetoric. I think the states 
have been very sincere in tiieir efforts. 

Also, when you look at state initiatives in an area that you are 
critically interested in, compensatory education, the Chapter 1, 
Chapter 2 programs, a number of states have mounted very sub- 
stantial programs in compensatory education. As one commission- 
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er, I can tell you, in Connecticut we have progran s not only in 
compensatory education, but bilingual education. We have a priori- 
ty school district program where we drive money to the 20 lowest- 
scormg districts; it is a categorical grant. We have a specific 
summer school program for disadvantaged youth We are providing 
more than 750 tracners in the state of Connecticut over three years 
to districts to improve their student teacher ratios, and 90 percent 
of those teachers go to Hartford, New Haven, and Bridgeport, the 
districts with the greatest need. And just about every one of our 
grants is equalized to ensure that dollars go to the communities 
with the greatest needs. 

Also, in trying to emphasize the state role and the importance, I 
remind you that this year the chiefs have devoted the year to chil- 
dren at risk in this country, and David Hornbeck and the organiza- 
tion are truly committed to this effort. 

Another important reference which emphasizes the state role, 
most of you have read the National Governors Association report. I 
think that is appropriately entitled A Time for Results. Governors 
want results, commissioners want results, parents want results, 
and you want results. And you really should hold states accounta- 
ble for what is happening. Governors are holding us accountable. 

You are talking about a program in Chapter 1 of approximately 
?4 billion. You are talking about a national expenditure of approxi- 
mately $250 billion for education, of which the states fund 50 per- 
cent. There must be a level of accountability for those dollars; 
there must be a level of accountability in terms of the education 
which children are receiving in this country. 

And I was absolutely pleased and delighted to hear and to read 
the positions of the various advocacy crroups, which are very strong 
in stating they want states to be responsible, they want states to be 
accountable. 

We accept that challenge; we seek that opportunity. But in order 
to carry out that role, the reauthorization must give consideration 
to the dollars commensurate with that awesome responsibility, and 
the recommendation for $1.5 million for state administration— I am 
sorry, 1.5 percent for state administration and one percent for tech- 
nical assistance would go a long way to ensuring that states can 
meet that broad responsibility. 

And I do take exception, strong exception, although I respect 
their position, with groups that come forward and talk about a di- 
minished state role. I really think, in many respects, that is an un- 
conscionable position when you look at the myriad responsibilities 
of states, when you look at what governors are expecting, when you 
look at the accountability factor, when you look at the number of 
youngsters we have in our schools across this country who are not 
achieving anywhere near grade level, the states must play a leader- 
ship role. I cannot imagine the federal government being responsi- 
ble for thousands of local school districts, nor can I imagine thou- 
sands of individual models of accountability. Somehow there has to 
be this partnership, not an adversarial partnership, but a partner- 
ship. 

Just quickly. Chapter 2, some brief comments, and I have with 
me today Arvin Blome from Colorado, who is the Associate Com- 
missioner, and Sally Mentor, who is an assistant aupbi intendent in 
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California responsible for Chapter 2. Arvin is here, and Sally, as 
resource persons in Chapter 2. 

We support, the chiefs support, strongly the broad national prior- 
ities which are being recommended for Chapter 2. We support the 
stronger provisions for evaluation to demonstrate program results. 
And we very much support the continued emphasis on flexibility. 

This flexibility allows states, allows chief state school officers, a 
part of "quick response funds" for new challenges and new prior- 
ities, and we support the flexibility in terms of looking at particu- 
lar categories, including at-risk youth, effective schools, basic skills 
and critical subjects, staff development, and more recently, atten- 
tion being drawn to talented and gifted youngsters. We support ai 
of that. 

And we support the idea that local communities could make deci- 
sions as to their priorities and states could make decisions as to 
their priorities. This, to me, speaks well for your efforts. 

Chapter 2 is a program that has worked extremely well in the 
states, and generally speaking, it is supported at the local level. I 
know in Connecticut we have an excellent relationship with out 
statewide task force and with the program coordinators. 

I would offer one quick caveat. As you look at Chapter 2 and you 
look at the administrative setaside and reauthorization, and while I 
absolutely support any direction to move toward eflFective schools 
funding, I just would add a particular caution that, hopefully, the 
reauthorization will take into consideration that there are a 
number of states, including Connecticut, where we have spent 
large amounts of state dollars to implement instructionally eflFec- 
tive schools. And in my state we have a whole bureau devoted to 
that effort. I would just hope that somehow, some way in thp reau- 
thorization, that can be taken under consideration, because what 
may happen is some of the dollars we now have to look at other 
programs like desegregation and summer school and special activi- 
ties we may not have funds for if we have to shift them. 

But at the same time, I would support fully efforts to ensure that 
states where they do not have effective schools, dollars are provid- 
ed to allow them to move in that direction. 

This is a very importar' year. This reauthorization can very well 
set the tone for the next several years, public education in our 
country. The stakes are very high. V/e are talking about youngsters 
with the greatest need, and 1 can assure you the chief state school 
officers are prepared to work closely with you, cooperatively with 
you, provide any information and materials you need to address 
the myriad issues you are confronting. We want to be full partners, 
we absolutely support you for your efforts and your commitment to 
at-risk youth, and we sincerely hope the citizens of this country 
will support all of us, because ultimately we are dealing with those 
youngsters who will be the citizens of tomorrow, and if they are at 
risk today, they are going to be at risk tomorrow. 

I thank you for this opportunity, and I would be happy to answer 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Gerald Tirozzi follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Gerald Tirozzi, Commissioner of Education, State of 
Connecticut, Representing Council of Chief State School Officers 

Mr. Chairman, I am Gerald N. Tirozzi, Commissioner of Education for the State of 
Connecticut. I am honored to have the opportunity to test' y on behalf of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) regarding the reauthorization of fec'eral 
programs for our Nation's elementary and secondary school children. 

The Council is a professional organization composed of the commissioners and su- 
perintendents of education from each of the fifty states, six extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tions, and the District of Columbia. Members of the Council are the principal ad- 
ministrators of the public school systems in each state. As such, we are lesponsible, 
as are our colleagues at the local level, for implementing federal and state educa- 
tion policies and programs for the Nation's schools. 

To prepare for the reauthorization of these vital elementary and secondary pro- 
grams, the Council undertook a year-long process, involving state education agency 
staff, to develop our recommendations to Ciongress. The Council's policy and legisla- 
tive proposals were adopted at the 1986 Annual Meeting in November. At the same 
time, the Council adopted the needs of at risk youth as CCSSO's 1987 theme and 
study issue. 

I would like to submit for the record the Council's recommendations for reauthor- 
ization which were submitted to your Committee on December 31, 1986. However, 
the most significant part of our process has taken place since the beginning of the 
year. The Council initiated a series of historic meetings with a broad coaliticn of 
child advocacy groups and non-public school organizations. These meetings focused 
on our common goals and concerns— that Chapter 1 serve as many eligible children 
as possible, particularly those with the greatest needs, and that the services provid- 
ed be of the highest quality. 

These meetings resulted in a consensus between chief state school officers and 
child advocates on a number of fundamental principles about Chapter 1. We agreed 
that the goal of Chapter 1 is lo permit children served to attain the educational 
achievement expected of ah children at their grade level. We agreed that a locally- 
determined process of setting goals and evaluating the progress of Chapter 1 schools 
and children served is necessary for a quality program. We agr.eed on the essential 
nature of parent involvement in the program and the child's progress in it, as well 
as on the value of school-wide projects and concentration grants to target those chil- 
dren most in need with the best possible servio?. Finally, we agreed that the states 
must be responsible and accountable for achieving these program goals and have 
the resources to do so. 

Similarly, mutual agreements were reached between chief state school officers 
and non-public school organizations on the need for adequate new funds and timely, 
effective procedures for insuring that children eligible for Chapter 1 in private 
schools receive the services they deserve. We favor the use of technology— comput- 
ers and telecommunications— in alternative delivery systems. We see these needs as 
I»rticularly urgent due to the cost and disruption of service that has occurred since 
the Aguilar vs. Felton decision was made. 

H.R. 950, the Special Education Needs Act of 1987, captures the spirit and incor- 
porates many of CCSSO*s recommendations on Chapter 1. Most importantly, H.R. 
950 builds on Chapter 1 as the foundation of compensatory education for education- 
ally deprived children, and as the cornerstone in the continuum of programs for 
these children, programs which include Head Start, TRIO, Pell grants, and adult 
education. 

As the Council recommended, you have added new components to maximize Chap- 
ter 1 s potential for breaking the cycle of poverty and illiteracy through preschool 
sen^ices that include parents and the secondary basic skills and dropout program. 
H.R. 950 correctly recognizes the essential nature of parent involvement to the suc- 
cess of Chapter 1. The bill also opens the door for better targetting to funds to chil- 
dren most in need through provisions to expand the school-wide project option and 
CTctension of concentration grants. I would like to commend you, Mr. Chairman, and 
this Committee on the trust of the legislation and its focus on the integral role 
Chapter 1 has in the education of at risk children. 

A few years ago, a landmark report alerted educators and the American people 
that we were "A Nation Ai Risk". That report, along with the many other sound 
studies that preceded and followed it, generated a wave of educational reform 
throughout the states. I find it highlv appropriate thai in this phase of the reform 
movement, the term "at risk" has taken on a new meaning. Today's focus is on the 
children at risk. Our attention is on the 22% of children living in poverty, the 40 
teenagers a day who give birth to their third child, the 60% of children bom in 1983 
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who will live in a single parent home before age 18, and the majority of students in 
some urban areas who will drop out of school before graduation. 

The federal government took the lead over twenty years ago in addressing the 
need for equity in education, through the enactment of historic civil rights legisla- 
tion and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Howevei, the 
states— including chief state school officers, governors, legislatures, and our col- 
leagues at the local level— have led the current quest for educational excellence. It 
is also the states taking the lead to insure that excellence is attainable for all chil- 
dren and that the risks faced by our most vulnerable children are reduced. * 

The aggressive role states are taking in educational reform is evidenced by the 
dramatic increase in state spending on education. Coupled with equalization, the 
states', investment has meant more funds for our cities with the highest numbers of 
children at risk. State support of the total cost of public eduction has risen from 
43% in 1973 to over 50% by 1985. During the same period, the percentage of federal 
support declined from over 8% to 6.3%, and the local share declined from 49% to 
about 45%. In past decade, average per pupil expenditures increased by 300% and 
teacher salaries more than doubled. 

States' commitment to education has been more than financial. We have raised 
expectations for administrators, teachers and students. Dollars and manpower have 
been directed to better training and preparation of educational personnel. We are 
improving curricula and testing to insure that the high school diploma is a mean- 
ingful credential of basic academic knowledge and skills. Higher standards for stu- 
dents have been accompanied by efforts to insure all students can attain a meaning- 
ful education. 

For example, several states have enacted laws entitling their citizens to basic 
levels of educational achievement. Twenty states have their own compensatory edu- 
cation programs, and some, like South Carolma, have initiated or expanded such 

rograms to insure disadvantaged students can attain higher educational standards. 

ixteen states have bilingual or other programs for limited English proficient stu- 
dents. Nearly half the states have a wide range of early childhood education pro- 
grams. 

Dropout prevention and the needs of at risk children are at the top of the gover- 
nors* agenda, as they are the top priorities of chief state school officers. The Council 
has embarked on a year-long study to identify the characteristics of children at risk 
and develop model state and federal legislation to adtVess their needs. CCSSO, in 
collaboration with the Center for Educational Statistics and our members, has de- 
veloped a model definition of dropout and standard indicators of student achieve- 
ment. 

Its due to this commitment that chief state school officers have been able to join 
the national associations representing children and parents in recommendations to 
this Committee to further strengthen Chapter 1. The issues are simple: Whc>t is 
good for kids? Who will be held accountable? It is in the answers to these questions 
that we have found our common ground. 

I am submitting for tHe record a series of joint principles on which we agree with 
child advocates and non-public schools. These principles will be brought before the 
joint conference of chief state school officers and state boards of education next 
week for approval. They form the basis of CCSSO's recommendations for amend- 
ments. All the principles can be summarized quite simply: Whether we are talking 
about the expectations for each child and school participating in the program, serv- 
ing the children most in need, or insuring parents are involved, we are looking for 
results and we are expecting all partners in the program to be accountable. 

I mentioned earlier the current relevance of the report "A Nation At Risk". The 
National Governor's Association 1991 Report, "A Time for Result'^", is equally rele- 
vant. It is a time for results in education. The American people expect it. Congress 
knows that it is essential to our competitiveness in world markets. Most of all, 
unless those 22% of the Nation's children and their families who live in poverty can 
expect the same results from our education system, we have failed them, ana our- 
selves. 

The responsibility and accountability for educational results does not rest at one 
level of government, nor on the shoulders of the individual, the family, or one par- 
ticular social institution. A few days ago, this Committee heard testimony— for the 
first time I undei'stand— from national Dusiness leaders on Chapter 1. Private indus- 
tr>- is indeed a partner in meeting the needs of at risk children, for business is part 
of their communities and these children are tomorrow's workforce. States are part- 
ners as well. 

The Council's recommendations for amendments to Chapter 1 recognize the 
states' responsibilities in the partnership They are twofold We must be accountable 
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partners, with our colleagues at the local level, for effective and efficient adminis- 
tration, monitoring and evaluation and have adequate resources to do so. Secondly, 
we must be helpful partners to our colleagues at the local level in building the ca- 
pacity of the education system in our states to serve more Chapter 1 children better, 
and we must have the resources to do so. In short, we want to offer a helping hand, 
not a heavy hand, to local districts in our mutual goal of quality and equity \n edu- 
cation. 

The partnership is particularly essential in light of the Council's first recommen- 
dation for Chapter 1— that funds be made available to provide every eligible child 
the scope and intensity of services needed to succeed in school. We know that Con- 
gress cannot do that in the foreseeable future However, Congress can insure the 
resources we can devote to this program are achieving the results we want, by pro- 
viding adequate funds and provisions for accountability of each level of program ad- 
ministration. Congress can encourage all states to provide their own compensatory 
education programs by reauthorizing and funding the state incentive grants and re- 
moving statutory barriers to efficient coordination of these services with Chapter 1. 
Congress can provide states the resources to assist local education agencies through 
technical assistance, training, research and demonstrations, dissemination of models 
and innovative practices, and bonuses for effective projects and teachers. 

The Council is aware that some members of this Committee have raised concerns 
about the portion of state department of education budgets that are federally- 
funded. The issue of federal versus state support for state education agencies should 
be weighed against the federal share (6%) versus the state share (50%) of the total 
cost of education. Many of the state education staff whose salaries are paid with 
federal funds are providing direct assistance to local districts. In addition, much of 
the state agency budget is directly related to the cost of administering federal pro- 
grams. In Michigan, for example, the agency is administering federal programs such 
as vocational rehabilitation and performing Social Security disability determina- 
tions. 

The Council is aware of provisions in H.R. 950 which nrohibit states from restrict- 
ing uses of Chapter 1 funds by local education agencies beyond those contained in 
the federal law. Although the few states with such restrictions have done so in a 
conscientious effort to target limited and declining resources to basic academic 
skills, the Council does not object to the Committee^ effort to insure local flexibil- 
ity. 

Moreover, Council would like to submit for the Committee's record the many 
examples of siace-local partnerships for better education of children at risk. The fact 
is, in most of the states across the nation, states and local education agencies are 
partners in the quest for quality education for all children. Lrocal districts more 
often look to the states for assistance, support and capacity-building, then find their 
efforts thwarted by bureaucracy and red tape. While chief state school officers ac- 
knowledge that the states have a ways to go in providing adequate help to our chil- 
dren locked in urban poverty, the will and commitment is there. 

In crafting H.R. 950, this Committee has shown its commitment to the neediest of 
our children and the federal responsibility to be a supportive partner in their educa- 
tion. I believe that states, like parents and child advocates, teachers and local educa- 
tors, are showing our commitment as well. As key partners in the responsibility for 
educating our Nation's children, chief state school officers would like to continue to 
work with you on provisions for Chapter 1 reauthorization that will reflect a sound 
state role. 

While my remarks have focused on Chapter 1, the principles of partnership and 
accountability have formed the basis of the Council's recommendations on Chapter 
2, audit reform, and other elementary and secondary programs as well. I would like 
to turn for a moment to Chapter 2. 

Serving as resources for my testimony today are Arvin Blome, Associate Commis- 
sioner of the Colorado Department of Education, and Sarah Mentor, the Chapter 2 
Coordinator for the State of California. Their presence here recognizes the hard 
work the Chapter 2 Steering Committee has contributed to the development and ad- 
vocacy of the Council's positions on the program. I wish to thank the Committee, 
particularly the Ranking Member and Chairman, for incorporating many of our 
ideas in your reauthorization proposal. 

We hope to continue to work with you on provisions that will afford state and 
local education agencies adequate flexibility to meet national priorities in education- 
al reform and equity. We are pleased the Committee is retaining the state share of 
the program. We appreciate your willingness to identify broad national priorities for 
the program, permit states and local districts to provide a rationale for their choices 
among the priorities^ and respond to concerns about the program your colleagues on 
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the funding committees have raised with stronger provisions for evaluation to dem- 
onstrate program results. 

Chapter 2 is particularly popular with chief state school officers because its flexi- 
bihty provides a pot of ' quick response" funds for new challenges and priorities 
within the states. We are particularly pleased that you are receptive to allowing 
states continued flexibility to use a significant portion of the funds, beyond adminis- 
trative costs and effective school activities, for other high priorities such as the 
needs of at risk youth, instructional program improvement, and personnel develop- 
ment. It is also encouraging that the Committee recognizes in tho reauthorization 
the need for states to provide both technical assistance, as well as direct grants, in 
these activities. 

The Council would like to continue to work with you on these issues between now 
and your mark-up of Chapter 2. One area of interest to us is the definition of "tech- 
nicaJ assistance" in the bill— what activities it encompasses. We feel, as we did last 
year, that on-going effective school activities by states should be credited against the 
required portion of the state share to be spent on such activities. Another concern is 
that the means of an adequate federal-state partnership in building the educational 
database and assessing the quality of schoolmg and student achievement be provid- 
ed. CCSSO believes that through the education provisions of the trade bill or the 
elementary and secondary reauthorization, there must be an authority and funding 
outside of Chapter 2 to accomplish these objectives. 

Finclly, the Council would like to praise this Committee's work on audit reform, 
including the staff resources and time you have devoted to the issue and your recep- 
tiveness to the states' concerns. We all want an audit and appeals system that 
works and a process within the Department of Education for implementing pro- 
grams and providing guidance that is fa»r and sound. It is the children who W 
when states and local districts lose resources and time on frivolous audit exceptions. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to present these comments on behalf of chief 
state school officers and look forward to responding to your questions. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Tirozzi. 

The next witness is Dr. Ray Terrell. May the Chair take this op- 
portunity of welcoming Ray Terrell to the committee. He is a per- 
sonal friend, and he is also the Dean of the School Education, Cali- 
fornia State University at Los Angeles, which is the second largest 
teacher training institution in the country. 

Ray has been involved in many activities at both the community 
level as well as in the public schools and the university level in 
California. And it is with great pride that I have the opportunity of 
inviting him as a witness today. It is not usual that we have 
anyone west of the Mississippi, and certainly one whose credentials 
are as distinguished as that of Dr. Ray Terrell. 

And it is a real pleasure for the Chair to have Dr. Ray Terrell as 
a witness. And, Ray, we look forward to your testimony this morn- 
ing. 

STATEMENT OF DR. RAY TERRELL, DEAN, SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AT LOS ANGELES 
Dr. Terrell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to take the opportunity to focus my testimony very 
specifically in the area of Chapter 2, and deal with the concept of 
effective schools as we see it. 

Let me just say a little bit of background also in terms of my rep- 
resentation here. I do want to address the issue of what is occur- 
ring, as I see it, in schools of education, but I also spent a good bit 
of time as one of the members of the planning group that planned 
what was a national conference on the education of black children, 
which occurred in September of last year, where educators, heads 
of most of the major organizations that affect the black community, 
and a large number of grassroots people attended, and kind of also 
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share some of the consensus and concerns that came out of that 
conference as a look was taken nationally at what is happening 
with the education of black youngsters. 

And I £im going to suggest that what is happening in the educa- 
tion of black 3'oungsters is what is happening in the education of 
most minority studenis and most poor students across the nation, 
and that is a continual depiction of what I would call a deplorable 
state, as I look at — continue to look at what are standardized test 
scores. Clearly, the level of education that one would expect is not 
being attained, in the main. 

Demographic indicators clearly point out that this group of stu- 
dents is going to populate most of our urban centers in the future, 
and therefore I would suggest that enlightened self-interest would 
suggest that we take a look at a way to seriously turn around the 
downturn, I am going to suggest, in educational outcomes for these 
youngsters. 

And if we look at it, and we get away from all the moral and 
sociological implications, if for no other reason, the economic drain, 
the potential for violence, and just for the perpetuation of the 
values of democratic society, ! think it is necessary that we look at 
a way to make the schooling for these youngsters much more effec- 
tive. What we do know when we take a look at the research is that 
there are slum schools in these settings with poor minority stu- 
dents that in fact are doing better than other schools. Those 
schools have been identified as effective schools. 

What we found is, and we talk about the flexibility that abides in 
Chapter 2, is that the effective schools program by its very nature 
is a prograin that allows for that flexibility. It is a set of princi- 
ples—there is no formula, no specific formula, no recipe whereby 
schools become effective. There are a set of principles, though, 
which, when they are put in place in schools, seem to achieve re- 
sults that are acceptable and that are productive for the students 
in those particular schools. 

The effective schools movement has an early beginning, and from 
my position as Dean of the School of Education at Cal State, Los 
Angeles, we are introducing the concepts of effective schools to 
those who are in teacher training and who are in administrative 
preparation in our schools of education. What we become aware of 
IS that as these students enter the local schools, within a year's 
time, they look very much like the folks who are already there, 
and the things that we teach them about effective schools as re- 
lates to high expectation and other kinds of things are soon lost, 
and they soon take on some of the cynicism of existing persons who 
are in schools. 

Therefore, and I agree with the previous speaker, the area that 
we have to attack is the local school unit. Tnere has to be change 
made at that level. And what I see is that Chapter 2 affords an op- 
portunity for us to do that. 

To take a look at implementing effective schools in those settings 
and to provide an incentive for schools to make the change at the 
school site, ^yhen we look at the dimensions that are talked, what 
we discover is that there is need for resou^-ces for in-service train- 
ing at those local school sites to make effective schools become a 
reality. 
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I think that, while there is lip service given to the concept, very 
frequently, without some basis of support, I do not think the 
schools are going to make much a move or much of a commit- 
ment to work in the area of effective schools. The other phenome- 
non that wc Jeam about effective schools is, aside from strong lead- 
ership, it involves an awful lot of hard work, and I am going to sug- 
gest that anytime you talk about hard work, you also have to talk 
about providing a base of incentives for that to occur. 

When we think about how do you move to provide the incentives, 
and as we look, and a kind of a consensus is that there is not going 
to be an awful lot of new money that is going to be available, and 
there is no need for it. What we are suggesting is that moneys be 
earmarked in Chapter 2 that will specifically provide incentives 
that will lead schools, local schools, persons to start to work on de- 
veloping the process of effective schools at the local schoolsite level. 

And what we discover again is that what is needed at a local 
schoolsite to make a school effective varies from school to school. 
So it is going to take a local initiative in order to reach the goala 
that we are seeking to reach, if we are going to get there. 

The other phenomenon is, and I hope that we can also look at a 
way to track, to research, to have some involvement for the state, 
from the state level, to return, if you will, somewhat to categorical 
funding. And do not— and I think that we have to do that by being 
very specific in, again, earmarking the money specifically to sup- 
port the concept of effective schools. 

What we are beginning to find is that is those schools that are 
effective, and when we talk about effective schools, we are talking 
about schools where students are achieving at grade level, or at 
50th percentile or above, that we are capable ox^ doing thai And as 
Edmonds indicates, we only had to do it once in one school that is 
earmarked as minority and poor to prove that it can be done. 

I do not know of anything currently that is occurring in terms of 
school improvement that has better chance for success than the im- 
plementation of the effective schools proposals. Again, I would 
again reiterate, and I think what is most important, that it is not a 
particular formula, but rather a set of variables which, when sup- 
ported by strong leadership and hard work, proves to be successful. 
And I think that is the direction that we need to look in reauthor- 
ization of Chapter 2. 

I do not think that the implementation of effective schools as a 
designation in Chapter 2 will take away the flexibility that exists, 
and that was one of the strong points that all the supporters of the 
bill that I have talked to have been very pleased with. It does not 
put a straitjacket on what happens at the local schoolsite. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Raymond D. Terrell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Raymond D. Terrell, Ed.D., Dean, School of Education, 
Caufornu State University, Los Angeles 

I have spent the last twenty years of my life developing expertise for servicing 
school districts confronting problems incident to desegregation, minority under- 
achievement, and standard English language acquisition. I have served as a consult- 
ant to most of the large school districts in America. I have been a Title IV Advisory 
Specialist, the Director of two ESAA Projects and the Principle Investigator of the 
Region IX Race Desegregation Assistance Center. In all of these roles it has been 
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necessary to provide technical assistance and training for school personnel who 
were working with poor and minority students. 

The educational outcomes for poor and minority students in our country continue 
to reflect lower test scores, higher di-opout rates and a strong likelihoodf of a sub- 
standard quality of life. As our nation shifts from pn industrial and manufactunng 
economy to a service, technologi .al and information run society, the uneducated and 
undereducated citizenry will become an increasingly expensive liability on the econ- 
omy. Their inability to be productive and contributing members of our society could 
severely damage the very fabric of all that America stands for. Those among us who 
are serious about preserving the freedoms, va'ues and the underpinning economic 
reality of a democratic society are ea^'T to seek processes which are likely to ensure 
that equitable educational inputs are afforded to all students, and to monitor to 
assure that equitable outcomes . -e obtained. 

As we seek ways to positively Intervene in the lives of Black and Brown young- 
sters who are underachieving, there are some notable examples of success models 
which work. Dr. Ronald Edmonds engaged in a series of research efforts which al- 
lowed him to identify the common elements which lead to soni3 poor and minority 
schools being successful, which other schools with similar socio-economic and racial/ 
ethnic variables were experiencing continued patterns of failure. Dr. Edmonds 
called the successful models Effective Schools. 

Basically, an effective school is one where the students are achieving at the 50th 
percentile or above and/or achieving at ^ade level or above on standardized scores. 
The definition became significant when it is applied to schools which were mainly 
populated by poor and minority students. He also recognized schools which started 
with exceptionally low test scores and demonstrated steady improvement from year 
to year. These schools are said to be moving toward being effective. However, in 
order for a school to be fully annointed as effective it had to meet the standard of 
achieving at or above the median and maintain that level of achievement over an 
extended period of time. 

When we consider that H.R. 5 addresses the overall goal of school improvement, it 
seems reasonable to seek some level of funding which will permit poor amd minori- 
ty schools to implement programs designed to improve their effectiveness. When 
Chapter 2 was created through the consolidation of funds andprograms, one of the 
programs included in it was the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA). ESAA funded 
activities which provided assistance to schools where students were deemed to be 
suffering harm as the result of racial isolation. These harms included high dropout 
rates, low test scores, poor self esteem and an overall predictable failure syndrome. 
A classic example can be found when one examines the scores from California's 
mandated state tests for third and sixth graders. The 1984-85 scores found that only 
six schools with populations which are 50% or more Black or Brown achieved scores 
in the top quartile. It is predicted that California schools will be more than 50% 
combmed mmorit^ by 1990. This population di» tribution is likely to be what the ma- 
jority of America s public schools will look like in our m^'or populations centers. It 
IS imperative that the systematic processes which are producing failure must be 
changed. 

All indicators point to the reality that schools are going to have to recruit an in- 
creased number of teachers because of population growth and an increasing number 
of teacher retirements. However, more than half of the teachers who are in schools 
now will be in positions lon^ enough to affect the lives of the current generation. 
Research indicates that significant changes which will make educational outcomes 
better for students will be attained on a school by school basis. Positive change 
rarely occurs for a to*al district. This can best be noted when one examines the larg- 
est 20 school districts across America. Findings will indicate that schools which are 
populated by poor and minority students are reflecting low achievement and high 
dropout rates. There will be a few exceptions, however, most will not be deemed as 
effective. This indicates that the district has found no systematic way to assist in 
developing positive outcomes for poor and minority students. 

The Region IX Desegregation Assistance Center has developed training modules 
based on four of the five indicators of effective schools. Our training programs have 
demonstrated that neither teachers nor administrators are aware of the theories 
which underpin these basic principles. They also fail to be knowledgable about the 
practices and behaviors which will maximize the learning outcomes for poor and mi- 
nority students. It is not an issue of intentional racism which perpetuates poor aca- 
demic performance, but rather a lack of skills and information available to school 
personnel who work in these settings. In order to break this cycle some schools of 
education are introducing the five indicators necessary for success to their future 
teachers. In my current role as Dean of the second largest teacher training institu- 
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tion in America, I know that we are just beginning to incorporate the basic princi- 
ples which can assist a school to be effective into our pre-service program. This is an 
important step forward, however, if we wait until this process is efffHitive, America 
will lose an entire g'^neration of children. 

The obvious alternative is to provide funding which will allow school personnel to 
use in-service programs to improve their local site so that they can be counted 
among the ranks of effective schools. To paraphrase Dr. Edmonds, we only have to 
have one successful model where poor and minority students are excelling in their 
academic programB in order to prove that it can be done. Such models currently 
exist in New York, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Milwaukee, San Diego and some other 
major cities in our country. The problem is that these models are isolated examples 
when we array them alongside the massive numbers of failures. 

Chapter 2 funds provides an excellent opportunity to take an existing resource 
and focus a portion of it in an area that has a proven track record which leads to 
success. It will allow the federal government to intervene in a way which has the 
potential to achieve the aims expected from special project funds without inventing 
new programs, without obligating massive amounts of new monies and without im- 
plementing new layers of bureaucracy to monitor progress. What will occur is that 
local school sites will have the opportunity to assess their needs to determine which 
of the five principles are needed to improve their effectiveness. Once local initiative 
is taken to provide staff development programs for school personnel, then improved 
academic achievement becomes a real possibility. 

Effective schools focus on changes designed to improve outcome gains for stu- 
dents, and all of the processes are under the control of school personnel. The re- 
search acknowledges that in the best of all worlds, support and involvement from 
parents and the community are desirable. However, all indicators point to the fact 
that schools which have strong leadership, high expectations for students, a safe and 
clean environment, clearly defined and stated goals and an effective system to moni- 
tor and evaluate the performance of all persons in the school, produce students who 
are academically successful. The excuses which educators use to fault parents or the 
neighborhood environment are removed in this model and school personnel become 
accountable for learning outcomes. 

SUMMARY 

1. Poor and minority students are at great risk in our public schools reflected by 
low achievement and high dropout rates. 

2. Schools need more and better prepared teachers to meet the needs of an endan- 
gered and growing student population. 

3. Past federal programs intended to assist at risk students have a checkered pat- 
tern of success. 

4. Current programs which have demonstrated consistent success are those pro- 
grams based on Dr. Edmond's five principles for effective schools. 

5. Chapter 2 has an opportunity to help expand the number of effective schools by 
including this program as one legitimate process aimed at school improvement. 

See the attached dimensions for determining effective schools and a complete bib- 
liography which reviews the research on effective schools. 

RECOMMENDATION 

A specific percentage of Chapter 2 funds should be designated for use to imple- 
ment the principles of Effective Schools 



Dimensions of Effective Schooling 
(By Donald Mackenzie, Educational Researcher, April 1983) 
leadership dimensions 

Core Elements: 
Positive climate and overall atmosphere 

Goal-focused activities toward clear, attainable and relevant objectives. 
Teacher-directed classroom management and decision making. 
In-service staff training for effective teachmg. 
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Facilitating Elements: 

Shared consensus on values and goals. 
Long-range planning and coordination. 
Stability and continuity of key staff. 
District-level support for school improvement. 

EFFICACY DIMENSIONS 

Core Elements: 

High and positive achievement expectations with a constant press for excellence. 
Visible rewards for academic excellence and growth. 
Cooperative activity and group interaction in the classroom. 
Total staff involvement with school improvement. 
Autonomy and flexibility to implement adaptive practices. 
Appropriate levels of difficulty for learning tasks. 
. Teacher empathy, rapport, and personal interaction with students. 

Facilitating Elements: 
Emphasis on homework and study. 

Positive accountability; acceptance of responsibility for learning outcomes. 
Strategies to avoid nonpromotion of students. 

Deemphasis of strict ability grouping; interaction with more accomplished peers. 

EFFICIENCY DIMENSIONS 

Core Elements: 

Effective use of instructional time; amount and intensity of engagement in school 
learning. 

Orderly and disciplined school and classroom environments. 

Continuous di^iosis, evaluation, and feedback. 

Well-structured classroom activities. 

Instruction guided by content coverage. 

Schoolwide emphasis on basis and higher order skills. 

Facilitating Elements: 

Opportunities for individualized work. 
Number and variety of opportunities to learn. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Terrell. 

The next witness is Dr. Brenda Turnbull. Dr. Tumbull. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BRENDA TURNBULL, PRINCIPAL ASSOCIATE, 
POLICY STUDIES ASSOCIATES 

Dr. Turnbull. Thank you, Mr. Chairman I am pleased to be 
here. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I ',vas a 
member of the senior staff for a national study of the local oper- 
ations of Chapter 2. SRI International and my firm. Policy Studies 
Associates, conducted this study for ^ he U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Michael Knapp of SRI 1. ternational directed the study, 
but he was unable to be here toaay because of commitments in 
California, so I was invited to summarize its findings for you. 

The national study covered all aspects of local program oper- 
ations under Cha^ r 2 in 

Chairman Hawkins. Dr. Tumbull? 

Dr. Turnbull. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. Could you move the instrument a little 

closer? We are having 

Dr. Turnbull. Sure. 

Chairman Hawkins [continuing]. Some difficulty in 

Dr. Turnbull. Sure. Is it 

Chairman Hawkins [continuing]. Hearing. 
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That is fine. 

Dr. TuRNBULL. OK. Thank you. 

The national study covered all aspect- of local program oper- 
ations under Chap<-er 2 in the 1984-85 school year, which was the 
program's third year. The data came from a nationally representa- 
tive survey of 1600 school districts and from interviews in eight 
state education agencies, 48 school districts, and 166 public and pri- 
vate schools. 

Today I would like to describe some of our key findings concern- 
ing the distribution of program funds to school districts, the activi- 
ties that Chapter 2 grants support, including services provided to 
students who attend private schools, and local decision-making and 
administration. My written statement contains some tables with 
some more detailed statistical information. 

Most Chapter 2 funds are distributed to school districts acconling 
to the size of district enrollment. A typical state distributes 72 per- 
cent of its funds this way. Because of the other formula factors, a 
typical very large or very small district receives a bit more per 
pupil than the national average. That would be eight or nine dol- 
lars as exposed to about $7 per pupil. 

Most Chapter 2 grants are modest. Over 90 percent of school dis- 
tncts receive less than $50,000, and over 40 percent receive less 
than $5,000. 

When Chapter 2 replaced the 32 previous programs, 75 percent 
of districts gained funds. However, the gains and losses were not 
distnbuted evenly across districts. For example, about 53 percent of 
very large urban districts lost money, while 73 percent of very 
small districts gained. 

In studving the activities that Chapter 2 supports, we found a 
great deal of diversity, but at the same time two types of expendi- 
ture are by far the most widespread. The first is purchases of com- 
puter haindware or software. 72 percent of districts put some or all 
of their Chapter 2 funds into these purchases, and nearly 100 mil- 
Va?. o million Chapter 2 dollars spent on public schools in 

1984-85 went into this area. 

We found that districts are using their computers for instruction 
in core academic areas, usually. 

The second dominant type of expenditure is support for libraries, 
.nedia centers, and other school departments. 68 percent of districts 
spend, again, nearly 100 million Chapter 2 dollars on these pur- 
chases, of which the largest categories are library books and audio- 
visual materials and equipment. 

Staff development is supported by Chapter 2 in 27 percent of dis- 
tricts, and it is much more common in the very large districts, 78 
percent of which support some staff development under Chapter 2. 
Classroom teachers are participants in almost all of the staff devel- 
opment. Principals participate in about half of these districts. 

One fourth of districts support the development of curriculum or 
new programs. Again, this is most common in larger districts. 
Reading, writmg, and computer literacy are areas of focus. 

Instructional services are supported by Chapter 2 in 16 percent 
of districts, but in more than half of the very large districts. Disad- 
vantaged students are the target group for this Chapter 2 instruc- 
tion in 42 percent of the districts that offer it. 
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Finally, student support services are found in 15 percent of dis- 
tricts, usually in the form of general purpose guidance and counsel- 
ling. 

Let me make two general points about how Chapter 2 funds are 
used. First, they are very commonly combined with funds from 
other sources, sometimes acting as seed money to help get a pro- 
gram such as computer-based instruction off the ground. 

Second, they are often spread very widely within a district. They 
tend to go to all schools, to all types of students, and for several 
different activities. 

On the subject of services for students who attend private 
schools, we found that 75 percent of the districts that have eligible 
private schools vnthin their boundaries do serve students attending 
at least some of these schools. Participation by private school stu- 
dents is greater under Chapter 2 than it was under the antecedent 
programs. Our analysis shows that this is because the private 
school officials feel Chapter 2 offers more funds, more flexibility, 
and less administrative complexity than the previous programs. 

Some private school officials still decline to have their students 
participate, usually because they object to government programs or 
because the amount of Chapter 2 money available for their stu- 
dents would be very small. Spending patterns are somewhat differ- 
ent for public and private school stude^^ts. In virtually all districts 
that serve private school students. Chapter 2 funds purchase in- 
structional materials and equipment for them, and the purchases 
include computer hardware and software in two thirds of these dis- 
tricts. The other uses are far less common. 

Decisions about Chapter 2 spending are usually made by a small 
number of district-level administrators, and they are usually part 
of the district*s ongoing decision-making about its educational pro- 
gram in general. School-level staff do not usually participate, and 
school boards and other community members also tend to play a 
small role. 

In studying parent participation in Chapter 2 decision-making, 
we found that few parents or citizens have sought an active role, 
and that most districts have not done much to cultivate their par- 
ticipation. However, there were many cases where Chapter 2 
spending decisions reflected general community pressure for some 
educational priority, such as basic skills instruction or computer 
use in the schools. 

District staff do see Chapter 2 as a flexible program that allows 
them to pursue local goals. In fact, fewer than 10 percent of them 
say that they are using the funds to address national or state goals. 

We did find that the listing of the antecedent programs in the 
law seems to influence some decisions, because it explicitly author- 
izes these particular uses of funds. 

Finally, most Chapter 2 coordinators report little administrative 
burden associated with the program. The significant exception is 
interactions with private schools, especially in very large districts. 
Otherwise, streamlined administration from the state level and 
long local experience with other categorical programs combined to 
make the burden light. The low level of administrative parapher- 
nalia in this program includes the area of v aluation, where the 
most common activity is simply collecting informal feedback on 
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Chapter 2 purchases and activities. Fewer than half of districts 
were collecting even simple statistics on purchases in 1984-85. 

I would like to thank you, Chairman, for this opportunity to 
describe our research findings tor your subcommittee. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Brenda J. TumbuU follows:] 

Statement op Brenda J. Turnbull, Ed. D., Principal Associate, Poucy Studies 

Associates 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to testify about the findings of a National Study of Chapter 2 of the Edu- 
cational Consolidation and Improvement Act.> The U.S. Department of Education 
initiated and sponsored this study, which was conducted by SRI International of 
Menlo Park, California, and Policy Studies Associates of Washington, D.C. We gath- 
ered infoimation on the local operations of Chapter 2 in its third year, 1984-85, by 
means of a nationally representative survey of 1,600 school districts and personal 
mterviews in 48 f'istricts, 100 public schools, and 66 private schools in 21 states 
around the country. 

The study was broad in scope, covering all aspects of local program operations. 
We did not, however, investigate operations at the state level, including the use of 
the 20 percent of program funds set aside for state uses. In this testimony, I present 
highlights of our findings under four topics: the distribution of program funds to 
school districts, the activities that Chapter 2 grants support, the services provided to 
students attending private schools, and local decisionmaking and administration. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM FUNDS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

The National Study fund that Chapter 2 funds tend to follow patterns of district 
enrollment, although the largest and smallest districts (with enrollments of 25,000 
or more or under 600) receive somewhat more per pupil than other districts— $8 or 
$9 as opposed to around $7 (Table 1). 

This distribution pattern reflects the design of state formulas, which distribute a 
median of 72 percent of funds according to enrollment but also compensate districts 
with concentrations of high-cost students (often found in the very large urban dis- 
tricts) and districts with sparse populations. 

*r9 nSS^^ ^ grants are modest. Over 90 percent of school districts receive less than 
*50.000 from Chapter 2, and over 40 percent receive less than $5,000. 

When Chapter 2 replaced 32 antecedent programs, there was considerable interest 
in the gains and losses various districts would experience. Our data show the follow- 
ing redistribution of funds between 1981-82, the last year of the antecedent pro- 
grams, and 1984-85: 

Approximately 75 percent of all districts gained funds as a result of the shift to 
Chapter 2. This figure reflects the fact that mar^ districts, especially smaller ones, 
had not previously won discretionary grants or were not eligible for funding under 
the Emergency School Aid Act. 

/m^^"Sv losses were not distributed evenly across different-sized districts 
(laDle Z). 

About 53 percent of very large urban districts lost funds as a result of Chapter 2, 
v/hile 73 percent of very small districts gained funds. 

*A"noo^^^^ ^^^^^ district lost 20 percent of its funding, dropping from 

$54d,923 under the antecedent programs to $433,100 under the first year of Chapter 
2. Small districts (600 Ut 2,499 enrollment) gained the most in percentage terms, 79 
percent, going from median funding of $4,946 to $8,841 (Table 3). 

WHAT CHAPTER 2 SUPPORTS 

The National Study analyzed how extensively Chapter 2 funds are used to support 
each of six types of activities, and how districts commonly spend their funds in each 
area. Because larger districts often pay for a wide array of activities under Chapter 
2, while most small and very small districts support only one or two activities, the 

» The complete study findings and methods are described in Michael S. Knapp, Craig H. 
Blakely, Manan S. Steams, Rhonda Ann Cooperstein. Christine L. Padilla, Brenda J. Turnbull, 
Richard N. Apling, and Ellen L Marks. The Education Block Grant at the local Level The Im* 
plementaUon of Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act tn Districts and 
Schools, Menlo Park. CA: SIR International, January, 1986. and several companion volumes, all 
available from SRI International. 
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percentage of districts supporting each activity is higher in the larger size categories 
(Table 4). 

72 percent of districts put Chapter 2 funds into computer applications— purchases 
of hardware or software. This use of funds is widespread in districts of all sizes. 

Just under $100 million of the $330 million going into the nation's public schools 
supported computer applications in 1984-85 (Table 5). 

Most districts reportedly use the computers for instruction in core academic areas 
like reading and mater (Table 6). 

About half of the districts purchasing hardware or software have also put Chapter 
2 funds into related curriculum or staff development. Their purchases are often part 
of multiyear plans for using new technology. 

68 percent provide support for libraries, media centers, and other school depart- 
mcnts— any purchases of materials and equipment other than computer hardware 
or software. This use is also common across all district size categories. 

Nearly $100 million goes into this area (Table 5). 

Over two-thirds of these districts buy library books; half buy audiovisual materi- 
als or equipment. 

Data from our site visits indicate that these purchases tend to maintain existing 
library collections or replace worn-out equipment. 

27 percent of districts use Chapter 2 funds for staff development The range is 
broad here, from 78 percent of very large districts to 16 percent of very small dis- 
tricts. 

Of these districts, 95 percent provide inservice training for classroom teachers, 
and 77 percent focus on teaching techniques. Principals and participants in 51 per- 
cent of districts, and instructional leadership is a topic for 46 percent (Table 7). 

43 percent of these districts use Chapter 2 to support retraining of teachers in 
areas in which they do not have the proper qualification. The most frequent areas 
for such retraining are computer literacy (32 percent of districts that use Chapter 2 
for staff development) and mathematics or science (14 percent). 

25 percent use the funds for curriculum or new-program development. 

The most common areas for program development are reading or writing (42 per- 
cent of these districts) and computer literacy (37 percent). (See Table 8.) 

16 percent prc.vide instructional services under their grants. 

Basic skills are the focus for most of these districts, and the economically or edu- 
cationally disadvantaged receive instructional services in 42 percent of them (Table 
9). 

15 percent provide student support services such as counseling, assessment, or 
droput prevention. 

General-purpose guidance and counseling is supported in 62 percent of these dis- 
tricts; services seldom focus on any student group in particular. 

Across all types of districts and all uses of the funds, it is very common for the 
Chapter 2 grant to provide only partial support for activities. It sometimes functions 
as seed money to help a district initiate a program, and it is often combined with 
regular district funds or funds from other special programs. 

Furthermore, Chapter 2 is often spread across several uses and across all schools 
or all types of students. Over the first three years of the program, districts were less 
and less inclined to concentrate the funds on any one type of purchase or activity. 

SERVICES FOR STUDENTS WHO ATTEND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

About 42 percent of all school districts have private schools within their bound- 
aries whose students are eligible to participate in Chapter 2. We found the following 
patterns of participation: 

Overall, 75 percent of these districts serve students who attend at least some of 
the eligible private schools. 

In the average district, about two-thirds of eligible private schools choose to have 
their students participate. 

Although 80 percent of districts with eligible private schools report no change in 
participation since Ihe antecedent programs, 18 percent report an increase. Data 
from private schools indicate that the availability of more funds, more perceived 
flexibility, and less perceived administrative complexity were factors prompting this 
increase in participation. 

Reasons for nonparticipation include philosophical opposition to government pro- 
grams or the small amount of money available under Chapter 2. 

Although districts overwhelmingly spend the same £ mount per pupil on services 
for public and private school students, the uses of the funds are somewhat different: 
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In virtually all districts serving private school students (92 percent), Chapter 2. 
funds purchase instructional materials and equipment for these students. Purchases 
include computer hardware or software in two-thirds of these districts. Other uses of 
the funds are far less common (Table 10). 



Our study gathered data on local decisionmaking under Chapter 2, including the 
ways in which parents and citizens participate. 

Typically, one or a few district-level administrators control decisions about spend- 
ing. Decisionmakers are often the Chapter 2 coordinator, the superintendent, or a 
committee in the central office. School staff, school boards, and communities tend to 
have little influence. 

Chapter 2 decisions are commonly part of an ongoing process of making decisions 
about special programs or the district's overall educational program. For example, a 
curriculum planning group or the superintendent's cabinet is often involved. Com- 
munity involvement may take place through consultation with an existing citizen 
advisory group. 

On the whole, parents and citizens have not sought an active role in Chapter 2 
decisions, and districts have not used many mechanisms to try to involve parents— 
although exceptions exist. Parent involvement is much more often indirect and is 
evident in decisions such as responding to community pressure for more computers 
in the schools. 

The Chapter 2 law says the program is intended to be used flexioly to meet local 
needs, and local staff do indeed perceive that they have flexibility in decisionmak- 
ing: 

District staff do not find that the federal government or state education agencies 
influence their use of the funds. In fact, fewer than 10 percent of districts report 
that they are using Chapter 2 to address statewide or national goals for educational 
reform. 

Our case studies indicate, however, that the list of antecedent programs that ap- 
pears on Chapter 2 applications may influence some local decisions by spelling out a 
selection of allowable uses for the funds. 

Moct Chapter 2 coordinators report little administrative burden associated with 
the program: 

In only one instance does a m^'ority of the districts in a size category report that 
a task is "somewhat'' or "very" burdensome: this degree of burden is reported in 
very large districts with respect to their interactions with private schools. Other- 
wise, the perceived burden is light (Table 11). 

Experience with other categorical programs has accustomed program administra- 
tors to the routines of preparing applications and demonstrating compliance with 
program requirements; these activities are seldom viewed as onerous. 

For most districts, other than the largest, evaluation and reporting activities are 
minimal. Evaluation typically consists of gathering informal feedback on Chapter 2 
purchases and activities (in 88 percent of districts) and collecting simple statistics on 
purchases or participants (in 42 percent). 



TABLE l.~AVERAGE (MEDIAN) AMOUNT OF DISTRICT CHAPTER 2 FUNDS PER PUPIL, BY 

DISTRICT SIZE 



LOCAL DECISIONMAKING AND ADMINISTRATION 



District Size (enrollment) 



Median amount 
of 1984-85 
district M per 



Percentage of PercentaM of 
students nat'onal cnapter 
nationwide 2 Mng 



large (10.000-24.999)..., 
Medium (2.S00 to 9.999) 
Small (600 to 2.499) 
Very small (under 600) 



Very large (25.000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 



$819 
919 
7 63 
716 
68S 
742 
896 



26 
16 
10 
17 
35 
18 
4 



32 
22 
10 
16 
30 
17 
6 



Total... 



$789 



100 



100 
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TABLE 2.-DISTRICTS THAT LOST AND GAINED FUNDING UNDER CHAPTER 2, BY DISTRICT 

SIZE 

Pefccnt3|e of d«tnctj that haJ— 



0«tnct m (ewollment) 


Greater 
than 75 
percent 
gam 


26-75 
percent 
gam 


5-25 
percent 
gam 


Uttle bs$ 
or gatn 


5-25 
percent loss 


26-75 
percent less 


Greater 
l^ian 75 
percent lass 


Very large (25,000 or nwe) 


>32 


12 


8 


5 


15 


23 


6 


Uftan . . 


26 


11 


8 


3 


13 


29 


11 


Sutxiftan 


40 


12 


8 


7 


17 


15 


0 


Urge (10.000-24,999) 


47 


15 


8 


3 


6 


18 


3 


Medium (2,500 to 9,999) 


50 


19 


5 


4 


5 


14 


4 


Small (600 to 2.499) 


51 


20 


8 


3 


4 


13 


2 


Veiy small (under 600) 


52 


11 


10 


6 


3 


10 


8 


Wldistncts .... 


51 


16 


9 


4 


4 


12 


5 



' Rwrs nay not sum to 100 percent because of rowding error 

TABLE J.-AVERAGE FUNDING FROM ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS (1981-82) AND CHAPTER 2 (1982- 

83), BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 





Me(fian 


Median 




OiStnct sjze (ervollment) 


antecedent 
funds (1981- 


chapter 2 
funds » 


Percent 
change 




82) 


(1982-83) 


Vejy large (25,000 or more) 


J352.481 


$382,716 


+ 9 


Urtwn 


543.923 


433.100 


^20 


SulHirtjan. . , . 


250.281 


329,171 


+ 32 


Urge (10,000-24.999) 


70,737 


94,233 


+33 


Medium (2,500-9.999) .... 


17.617 


28,410 


+61 


Small (600-2,499) 


4.946 


8.841 


+ 79 


Very small (under 600) 


1,399 


1.972 


+41 


All districts 


4.706 


6,532 


+39 



» Includmg both formula and state disaetwiary fuxJs 



TABLE 4.-CHAPTER 2 EXPENDITURES IN DIFFERENT ACTIVITY AREAS 

(Percentage ai districts m each size category indicating that 1984-85 Chapter 2 funds are spent in each area) 



District sjze (enroHmeni) 



Computer 
applicaticns 



Sopnorl for 
\ixiiy/ 
media 
centers, 
other 
schoc< 
depart 
meets ' 



CurrKufum 
and new 
program 
develop- 
ment 



Student 
support 
services 



Instructnrv 
at services 



Staff 
develop- 
ment 



Very large (25.000 or more) 


25 


86 


56 


52 


54 


79 


Urban . 


85 


86 


50 


54 


62 


83 


Suburban . 


87 


85 


62 


49 


44 


73 


Urge (10.000-24.999) 


82 


82 


49 


42 


36 


68 


Medium (2,500-9,999) 


78 


71 


33 


22 


25 


40 


Small (600-2.499) . 


80 


64 


25 


17 


12 


27 


Very small (less than 600). . 


62 


68 


18 


7 


13 


16 


Alldrstricts 


72 


68 


25 


15 


16 


27 



• IncMmj inslfiKtimjl matenab an) eguipmeiil oihet to canpdei tisium o software 



7S-0«0 0-87 
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TABLE 5.~H0W LOCAL BLOCK GRANT FUNDS ARE DIVIDED AMONG THE MAJOR TYPES OF 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES THEY SUPPORT 



Type o< dctwtics 



Pcfontage of 

local funds Total local expenditures 
allocated to witli 1984^85 Chaptef 
activity in 1984- 2 funds » 
85 



Computef applications 

Ubfary/metfia center support 

Curriculum or new program development.. .. 

Student support services... 

Instructional services 

Staff developfl)ent 

Ottier* 

Total 



30 
29 
9 



$98757.904 
96.682.360 
30.055.895 
24.913.887 
26.636.991 
28.657.702 
24.680.265 



100 



330.385.003 



^ jndude$ ewnmunrty education, mmgrints. administration, evaluation, and mcceHaneous uses that do not fit wto the previous catejones See 

fJLJ^J?!SJ!!!^^ expenditurtt made or proiected. as of tfie time of respondwg to the questionnafre in February to March 1985 from both 
^Slii,Si^i^^!^J^"? It » less than the figure m Sectwi II for "total amount of dwpter 2 funds availa^ to iS?'. beSusert do» 
noi nciuae ine private scncoi share 

TABLE 6.-H0W CHAPTER 2-SUPPORTED COMPUTERS ARE USED: CURRICUWR AREAS AND TYPES OF 

USE 



Among dBtncts that put 1984-85 Chapter 2 funds into oomputer apptotons. percentage using the computers for- 



Cumcular area 



Type of use 



Mathematics 

Rea(fing/wnting/language .. 
Computer literacy 

Basic skills 

Business education 

Science 

Vocational/career eduction.. 

Social studies/history 

Arts/music 

Foreign laguage 

ESL/bilingual (12) > 



Drill and practice in noncomputer courses 68 

Computer literacy programming courses 68 

Teaching tool in noncomputer courses (other than for 67 
drill and practice). 

Instructxxial management 67 

Admmistrative applications . 15 

local software development 10 



-mrr^T^f,?^ ^^.f^ on thwe With populations cj Hispanic students {a rough proxy lor districts with a need for ESl/bibngual 
S^JSSJ^lfJSl"?.Si^lI^ other populations ee, Southeast Asian, that mighf neeij. these ser xes) Thts percentage increases as 
CM^m?or^EsthS(i^^ goes up: 32 percent of tlie distncts with more than 20 percent of the student population Hispanic used 



TABLE /.-PURPOSES AND CURRICUWR AREAS FOR CHAPTER 2-SUPPORTED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

ACTIVITY 



Among dKtncts usine 1984-85 chaptet 2 funds for staff 
devctepment percentage that supported each purpose or 
curricuUr area 



Teaching techniques 

InsUuctwnal leadership 

Subject areas 

General administration 

Needs of special populations.. 

Ofsclphne and safetjf 

Interpersonal skills 

Intergroup relations 



Pur- 
poses 
of 

staff 
devel- 
opment 
activity 



CurrKular areas 



77 Reading/writing language 

46 Computer literacy . 

40 Mathematics 

26 Basic skills 

24 Social studies/histav 

22 Science 

20 Physical education ... 

10 Health 



64 
41 
40 
36 
30 
29 
13 
12 
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TABLE /.-PURPOSES AND CURRICULAR AREAS FOR CHAPTER 2-SUPPORTED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

ACTIVITY-Continued 



Among district} usjiiff 1984-85 chapter 2 furtfa for stiff 
devcknmeflt percentjge tf«t supported ead) purpose or 
cumcular area 



Student probtem areas 9 Foreign language 12 

Vocational/career education 11 

Arts/music 11 

Business education - 10 

ESL/lHlingual (11) i „ 6 

Multicultural awareness (43) ^ 4 



.i'^S^^'^ ^ ^^^^^ student populations, to wdwte orte type of district likely to have laT«ted-EnjlisJK)fofiocnt (IfP) 

studefJts (We had no measure for other types of L£P subgroups ) 
« Percentage lused on distncts miplemeflting a desegregration plan m the last 5 years and u»ng Chapter 2 for staff developmenl 



Table S.—Areas in which Chapter 2 supports curriculum development 

(Among distncts using 1984-85 Chapter 2 funds for curriculum development, the percentage that supported each 

of the indicated cumcular areas) 



Readinjj/writing 42 

Computer literacy 37 

Basic skills ....!.........".Z.!......!^ 25 

Science 24 

Vocational education 24 

Mathematics 23 

Social studies !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!Z!!!!!!!Z! 21 

Business education 19 

Foreign language 11 

Multicultural awareness (47) ^ 4 

Health 9 

Arts/ music 8 

Physical education 5 

ESL/bilingual (17) ^ "ZZZ^ZZZZZIZ 4 



J Percentage based on distiicts implementing a desegregation p^an in the last 5 years and 
UBing Chapter 2 for curriculum development. 

2 Percentage based on districts with Hispanic student populations, to indicate one type of dis- 
tnct likely to have limit^-English-proficient (LEP) students. (We had no measure for other 
types of LEP subgroups.) This percentage decreases, however, as the concentration of Hispanic 
students increases; only 2 percent of the districts ;vith student populations that are more than 
20 percent Hispanic develop curricula in the ESL/biUngual areas 

TABLE g.^CURRICUWR AREAS AND TARGET GROUPS INVOLVED IN CHAPTER ^-SUPPORTED 
INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 



Percentage of all (Mi ustng 1984-85 Chapter 2 funds for instructional services that focused the services on each curricular area or target group 



Curncuiar area Target group 



Basic skills 65 Economic/education 42 

Reading 62 Handicapped 27 

Math 46 Average students . 26 

Sodal studies/histDiy . . ... 22 Gifed and talented .... 20 

Science 22 Limited English proficient (29) » .... 15 

Computer literacy 19 Dropouts ... 9 

Vocaticoal/Career Education 17 Desegregated students 4 

Arts/music 14 

ESL/Wjngual.. 9 

Business education 8 

Health 6 

Physical education 5 

Mutticuitural awareness (45) > 5 



Pur- 
poses 
of 

staff Cumcular areas 

devef- 

oprnent 

actMty 
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TABLE 9.-CURRICUWR AREAS AND TARGET GROUPS INVOLVED IN CHAPTER 2-SUPPORTED 
INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES-Continued 

Pwwuge of >| ( fetncts »smg 1984-85 Chapter 2 funds for mstructional stfwts ttat focu$e.i the services «i each curr>cuOr area or target group 

Target group ~ 

Forwgn language 4 

fft IjESfolSi Sk^!!«S?? sutipopobtions. to demofKtrate the irwdence of th« cumcular emote in one tvoe of rfrtfnn hk^ 

^^^^Uje t>ised on (fetricts tnat W implemented a desegregate plan in the last 5 years are mg Chapter 2 funds for mstructional 

TABLE lO.-CHAPTER 2-SERVICES TO PRIVATE SCHOOL STUDENTS, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

Percentage of Octncts Mn wtuch each acttvity has been supported by Cia&ter 2 
funds in the last 3 years for prwate school students- 

Oetfict Sttxe tewoflment) (jbrary/ Curnculwn, 

Computer medu Jtafl , , , Student 

applwtions center ffi? ^ W)rt 
support *JjjjP- «>wvw5 

Very larga (25,000 Of nwfe) 84 joo 22 30 16 6 

^7"^ 85 100 23 39 15 5 

Suwirtwn 80 100 17 il 9ft q 

large (10.000-24.999) 83 95 1 ,1 

Med.uM2,500-9.999) ^ J ^ 

Small (600-2.499) 66 9 n I I I 

All districts (600 Of more) 68 92 22 11 9 6 

« iJlStirt ^ WtSd £7' ""^^ '^^'''^ ^- ^^"^ ^ students components 

TABLE ll.-DEGREE OF BURDEN ASSOCIATED WITH PARTICULAR ADMINISTRATIVE TASKS UNDER 
THE BLOCK GRANT, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Per«fitage of district s indicating that the foltowng taslis were "somewhat" or -very burdensome" under Chapter 2] 

Ra^^ing Perform^g Accou,t,ng mm^^ — 

(ewcftnwt) programs/ assess- foTfinS TC^; ei 'os'^'* tl^'-'^oi IKS'* with 
purchases ments Purchases agencies funds parents 

Very large 
(25.000 Of 

"^fl II 34 23 44 45 27 35 60 28 
^^rtan 33 36 25 46 48 32 29 66 

U.e»oV ^' ^' ^° ^ ^ ^ 

«e^r " " « 37 44 3. 
(2,500- 

A- " ^° " ^' ^» 34 40 26 

VeSfliess' 36 34 39 24 

J^nm) 15 35 13 11 8 22 21 32 7t, 

^Ife'^'s 20 36 17 22 23 29 29 40 25 

" Pefcentage of ttiiise distncts wlh paitcpjting Me schools only ~~ 

Chainr'.n Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Turnbull. 

The next and final witness is Mr. Ron Atwood, Senior Adminis- 
trator for Project Development, Orange County Public Schools, Or- 
lando, Florida. 
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STATEMENT OF MR, RON ATWOOD, SENIOR ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
PROJECT DEVELOPMENT, ORANGE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
ORLANDO, FL 

Mr. Atwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Ron Atwood. I am Senior Administrator, Project De- 
velopment Services, Orange County Public Schools, Orlando, FL. 

As of September 1986, we are the 25th largest school district in 
the countr>^ The district has a K-through-12 enrollment of approxi- 
mately 84,000 students. Last year our Chapter 2 funding was 
$732,000. One of my principal job responsibilities is to write and ad- 
minister the district's ECIA chapter program. 

When Andy Hartman, Congressman Goodling's aide, called me 
on Tuesday aiternoon, I was at a meeting with the district's Chap- 
ter 2 advisory committee. Andy asked me to describe how Chapter 
2 works in my district, how we use funds, and how Chapter 2 ad- 
dresses and meets local needs. 

I reported my conversation to the committee, and they were very 
pleased. They strongly believe that Chapter 2 is meeting the neecb 
of our district, needs which they have helped to identify and pro- 
grams that they have helped to shape. It was a very proud moment 
for them. 

I would like to focus today on how Chapter 2 meets the needs of 
my school district. I have included two handouts for the committee 
members. One is an action plan that describes the sequence of 
events that I follow in order to meet all the requirements of the 
legislation, and the other handout is a proposed—is the proposed 
spending for next year, 1987-88, although that will be modified, 
more than likely, in the next month and a half. 

The legislation requires systematic consultation with parents and 
children attending the district's elementary and secondary schools, 
teachers and administrators of those schools, nonpublic school offi- 
cials, and other necessary groups. As I say, the action plan is my 
way of keeping myself on track. 

The advisory committee consists of nine persons, two teachers, 
two administrators, four parents, and a representative from the 
nonpublic schools. The committee is my primary vehicle for parent 
and teacher input. I meet with them at least twice a year, once in 
January or February to report project progress, and then in March 
to plan the next year's application. 

To measure the extent of their input, I look back at the very first 
Chapter 2 application that we prepared back in 1982. We had a 
total of eight projects, three of which were carryovers from previ- 
ous ESEA programs. In our very first meeting in 1982, the commit- 
tee stated that they felt Chapter 2 should not be solely for the pur- 
pose of continuing previous programs. Now, five years later, as I 
look at our proposed application, five of those funded in 1982 are 
no longer on the list. In fact, most have been in'^grated into ongo- 
ing district programs. They met the needs in 1932, and they contin- 
ue to meet our needs in 1987. 

In that first application, the committee also supported the con- 
cept of a districtwide grant competition, which became our superin- 
tendent's competitive grant program. We have an annual competi- 
tion. Schools and units write proposals based on their identified 
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needs. Reading committees consisting of teachers, administrators, 
uu\d community persons read and score the applications. Those ap- 
plications with the highest are recommended to the superintendent 
for funding. 

To date, we have had over 200 applications submitted by our 
schools and work units covering all major areas, math, science, for- 
eign language, reading, basic instruction, innovative approaches to 
n^^ting local needs. We have funded 109 grants. 

Many of the programs funded under the superintendent's com- 
pscitive grant program were very successful at the schools. We 
need^ some kmd of a way to let other schools use these programs. 
\iiV3M I discussed this concept with the committee. They formed a 
subcommittee to work with our staff to develop an adoption pro- 
gram for the 1985-86 fiscal year. This was called a sharing success 
program, the mechanism by which schools and units can adopt and 
in a sense field-test programs that have been successful at other lo- 
cations. To date, we have had two cycles of sharing success and 38 
projects have been funded. 

The action plan shows further that I meet with our division staff, 
the associate superintendents, and the deputy superintendent of 
our instructional units to review the application with them, and to 
add components they feel are essential. We hold a public hearing 
for cit^n input, and fmally we bring the application before our 
school board for their approval. 

We also meet with our nonpublic schools. We send them letters. 
We also advertise. We have them fill out a needs assessment state- 
ment, and based upon their needs, their role in Chapter 2 is deter- 
mined for the next year. 

I submit that Chapter 2 is a unique federal education program, 
because it gives us at the local level the flexibility to use the funds 
to meet needs deemed important by parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, and the community. I have seen a wide array of programs cre- 
ated and implemented. For example, two years ago one of our 
senior high schools wrote a superintendent's competitive grant for 
I^^IJ^^'^national baccalaureate program. The grant request was 

These are a few of the objectives to improve students' standard- 
ized test performance on the SAT, the ACT, the ACH, and AP 
exams, through the institution of the international baccalaureate 
programs interdisciplinary curriculum; to improve writing skills; to 
increase the number of national merit semifinalists through in- 
creased practice \n the necessary math and verbal skills; finally, to 
improve attendance of academically talented students by offering 
them challenging courses. 

This application was reviewed by our readers, recommended to 
the superintendent, and funded. It began with 34 students. Before I 
got on the plane yesterday I called the principal of the high school. 
This year there are over 80 students in the program, which is now 
locally funded, for over $20,000, and at least two of other senior 
high schools want the program, and are doing what they can to get 
into it. ' 

We developed a catalogue for our sharing success program. We 
presently have 10 program offerings in the catalogue, and it is 
growing every day. I recall a program to reduce student absentee- 
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ism, which began with a $5000 grant to one of our schools. Now it 
is in every one of our 10 senior high schools. We have one of three 
management academies in the State of Florida, thanks to Chapter 
2. 

Finally, next year we are proposing an in-service program for 
secondary mathematics teachers, to be called mathematics model- 
ling. I vm very interested in this one. It is one of the few times we 
have been able to work with a university. We are recommending 
that it be funded for $5000. If it is successful, and I believe it will 
be, the university will apply to the National Science Foundation 
for a grant to expand the program to include not only Orange 
County, but many other counties as well. 

Chapter 2 began as a federal effort to permit local school dis- 
tricts the means to meet local needs. It works in Orange County. It 
gives creative minds the opportunity and resources to create. The 
Orange County public schools supports a continuation of Chapter 2 
in its present form. Other federal programs are designated for 
target groups. We ask that Chapter 2 continue to allow districts to 
exercise their discretion in the operation of its programs. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ron Atwood follows:] 

Statement of Ron Atwood, Senior Administrator, Project Development 
Services, Orange CJounty Pubuc Schools, Orlando, i'L 

My name is Ron Atwood. I am Senior Administrator, Project Development Serv- 
ices, Orange County Public Schools, Orlando, Florida. As of September, 1986, the 
district has a K-12 enrollment of over 84,000 students. We are the 25th largest 
school district in the country. Our ECIA Chapter Two funding last year was 
$732,000, a reduction of some $60,000 from the previous year. One of my principal 
job responsibilities is to write and administer the district s ECIA Chapter Two Pro- 
gram. 

When Andy Hartman, Congressman Goodling's aide, called me on Tuesday after- 
noon I was at a meeting with the district's Chapter Two Advisory Committee. Andy 
asked me to describe how Chapter Two works in my district — how we use the funds 
and how Chapter Two addresses and meets local needs. I reported my conversation 
with Andy to them, and they were very pleased. They strongly believe that Chapter 
Two is meeting the needs of our district, needs which they have helped identify and 
programs that they have helped to shape. It was a proud moment for them. 



I would like to focus today on how Chapter Two meets the needs of my school 
district. To begin I have a handout for each committee member. It is a copy of the 
Chapter Two Application Action Plan for 1987-1988. The legislation reouires sys- 
tematic consultation with parents of children attending the district's elementary 
and secondary schools, teachers and administrators of those schools, nonpublic 
school officials and other necessary groups. The action plan is iny way of staying on 
track in meeting all of these requirements and in keeping my attention on meeting 
local needs. 

The advisory committee consists of nine persons: two teachers, two administra- 
tors, four parents, and a representative from the nonpublic schools. The committee 
is my primary vehicle for parent and teacher input. I meet with them at least twice 
a year— in January or early February to report project progx*ess, and in March to 
plan the next year's application. To measure the extent of their input I looked at 
the very txrst Chapter Two application that we prepared back in ^982. We had a 
total of eight projects— three of which were carryovers from previous ESEA pro- 
grams. In our very first meeting in 1982 the committee stated that they felt Chapter 
Two should not be solely for the purpose of continuing pre ous programs Now, five 
years later, as I look at our proposed application five of th funded in 1982 are no 
longer on the list. Most have been integrated into ongoing district programs. They 
met the needs in 1982, and they continue to meet the needs in 1987. In that first 
application the committee also supported the concept of a district-wide grant compe- 
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tition which became our Superintendent's Competitive Grant Program. We have an 
annual competition. Schools and units write proposals based on their identified 
needs. Reading committees consisting of teachers, administrators and community 
persons read and score the applications. Those applications with the highest scores 
are recommended to the Superintendent for funding. To date, we have had over 200 
applications submiited by our schools and work units covering all m^jor areas- 
math, science, foreign language, reading— innovative approaches to meeting local 
needs. We have funded 109 grants. 

Many of the programs funded under the Superintendent's Competitive Grant Pro- 
gram were successfully implemented at the schools and work sites. Was there a way 
for all of our schools to have access to these programs? In 1984 I discussed this con- 
cept with the committee. They formed a subcommittee to work with our staff to de- 
velop an adoption program for the 1985-86 fiscal year. This was called the Sharing 
Success Program, the mechanism by which schools and units can adopt and field 
test programs that have been successful at other locations. To date, we have had 
two cycles of the Sharing Success Program— 38 projects have been funded. 

The action plan further shows that I meet with our division staff (the associate 
superintendent and deputy superintendent of our instructional units) to review the 
application \y»; i them and to add components they feel are essential. We hold a 
public hearing, Tor citizen input, and finally we bring the application before our 
School Board for their approval. 

IMPACT ON OUR DISTRICT 

I submit that Chapter Two is a unique federal education program because it gives 
us at the local level the flexibility to use the funds to meet the needs deemed impor- 
tant by parents, teachers, administrators and the community. I have seen a wide 
array of prograTxis created and implemented. For example two years ago one of our 
senior high schools wrote a Superintendents Competitive Grant for an International 
Baccalaureate Program for $6,700. These were some of the objectives of that project: 

Improve students standardized test performance on the SAT, the ACT, the ACH 
and the AP exams through the International Baccalaureate Program's interdiscipli- 
nary curriculum; 

Improve student writing skills through the use of computer based writing tutori- 
als. 

Increase the number of National Merit Semi-finalists through increased practice 
in the necessary n '\ih and verbal skills; 

Improve attendance of academically talented students by offering challenging 
courses. 

It began with 34 students. This year over 80 students are in the program, which is 
now locally funded for over $20,000, and at least two other district senior high 
schools want the program for their students. 

We developed a catalog for our Sharing Success Program. We presently have ten 
programs in the catalog and it is growing every day because teachers and principals 
know that these projects will meet their needs. I recall a program to reduce student 
absenteeism which began with a $5,000 Superintendent's Competitive Grant— now it 
is in all our secondary schools. We have one of three management academies in the 
State of Florida thanks to Chapter Two. Finally, next year we are proposing an in- 
service program for secondary mathematics teachers to be called mathematics mod- 
eling. We are recommending that it be funded for $5,000. If this program is success- 
ful, we anticipate that the university with which we will be working will apply for a 
National Science Foundation Grant to expand the program to include not only 
Orange County but many surrounding counties as well. 

Chapter Two began as a federal effort to permit Ic i school districts the means to 
meet local needs. It works in Orange County. It give© v,reative minds the opportuni- 
ty and resources to create. The Orange County Public Schools supports the continu- 
ation of Chapter Two in its present form. Other federal programs are designated for 
targeted groups— let districts continue to exercise their discretion in the operation 
of Chapter Two. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Atwood. 

Mr. Atwood, you indicated that the advisory committee which 
you had organized consisted of nine persons, including four par- 
ents. How are the parents selected? 

Mr. Atwood. We have a large school district, Mr. Hawkins, and 
when I first started the committee, I went to our volunteer compo- 
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nent Also I went to the PTA and talked with the representatives 
irom those units. They recommended parents to me. I wrote letters 
to the parents, they responded, and they joined my committee. 

I have had a turnover of about two parents in the last four years, 
and with the teachers I have had a turnover of three, so I am get- 
ting new blood pretty consistently. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Tirozzi, the Chair has had an opportunity to visit Connecti- 
cut and to observe the manner in which the state has implemented 
the effective schools concept, and I wish to certainly commend you. 
I think, in terms of the development of that concept, the *^ .te 
stands out as one of the real fine exemplary states in terms the 
manner in which you have done it, and I certainly wish to usc this 
occasion to commend you on whnt you have been able to do. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. With respect to your testimony, there were 
several points in connection with it that I was not exactly clear on. 
One of the principles that you stated was the question of the prin- 
ciple of concentration, so as to serve the neediest. That concept is 
being discussed before this committee currently, and a casual read- 
mg of some of the provisions in the current law seem to indicate 
that the law already requires a concentration of efforts and a serv- 
ing of the neediest students at the local district, and that that mon- 
itoring and supervision is placed in the department in the states 
through the state educational agency as well as the bedrock re- 
sponsibility still being retained by the Department of Education. 

And yet we constantly talk about concentrating on the neediest. 
Are you suggesting that we cannot use current law to do it, or that 
somehow the law must be changed in order to do it; or is it a ques- 
tion that local educational agencies are not doing it at the present, 
and if not, why is it that the states which have the supervision of 
local educational agencies cannot in some way compel them to do it 
and enforce them— I am not suggesting that they are not, I am 
simply saying that that criticism has been made. 

And what is your opinion of whether or not the law as current- 
ly—the law currently requires it to be done, or is it true that most 
local educational agencies are already doing it? 

Mr. Tirozzi. I think the m^yor issue— you probably heard i s 
before, but I do have to say it— there simply is not enough mon^y 
to address the problem and the magnitude of the problem. If you go 
into an urban school district where 80 percent of the youngsters 
are on some form of AFDC, and on any assessment program we 
have, a good percentage of those youngsters are below the stand- 
ards we would like, and we try to make every effort to reach out 
and touch as many of those youngsters as we possibly can. 

We use the same concept that was— as we look across the state, 
regardless of where a youngster lives, if they have this type of a 
need, we want to serve the need. And yet, you know, having 
worked in an urban district myself and been principal of an urban 
school, a middle school and an elementary school, where you have 
h rge pockets of poverty, and you have schools where 90 percent of 
the students, 80 percent, 70 percent, are on some form of AFDC, or 
the district, like Hartford, which is just about 90 percent, you 
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really need to treat that problem in a different way, because it is 
magnified. 

And on the one hand, I mean, there is a political question here. 
You want to serve as many youngsters as you can, you want to 
reach out as far as you can, but ultimately you simply do not have 
enough dollars to reallv impact on particular schools or particular 
districts with the very high concentration. That is why, in terms of 
reauthorization, if consideration is given, my own personal view 
would b€. hopefully, it would not be to look at the pot of money 
and make it more categorical, which would mean, in some states, 
we are going to lose a number of children we can serve. 

I think somehow it has to be — the cost of living has to be fac- 
tored in, and then on top of that we have to look at a sum of 
nioney where we can really look at some programs that could be 
pilots or magnets, you know, in particular, I think, the effective 
schools and the target-school concept would work very nicely with 
flexibility you have heard, I think, just about every one of us talk 
about. 

But I just think there is not enough money to address the issue 
of concentration. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, of course, the argument is made by 
those who feel that some of us are advocating more liberal treat- 
ment and trying to obtain additional money that we— that the 
schools are not doing the best job of concentrating on the neediest. 
And if they did that, then obviously the neediest would be better 
served, and consequently the money would be more effectively 
used. 

They use that as the excuse for the cutbacks. Now, assuming 
that a school, let us say, a school district has, let us say, 20 schools. 
Could they not, let us say, rank the schools in the order of need 
based on the income, whether they use AFDC or the school lunch 

Erogram, could flexibly be a choice that they would make. But once 
aving used that, cannot they rank, let us say, the five schools that 
are concentrated in the areas of the low-income group are the poor- 
est schools in terms of income, now, in among those 20, and those 
first five ranked in that order would be the ones that would be 
served; so that if you do not have enough money to reach 20 school 

districts, so you select the number 

Mr, TiRozzi. Yeah. 

Chairman Hawkins. According to the amount of money v/hich 
obviously does not reach everybody, but at least it complies with 
the provision that you are concentrating on the neediest. Could you 
not, let us say, after you have ranked the schools in that order, 
then start at the bottom, reach the first five; if you get additional 
money you could go six, seven, et cetera, which is pretty much 
what the current law would— is predicated on that ranking and the 
use of that money. 

Now, obviously, we do not have enough money to reach more 
than, as you indicated, 35 or 40 percent of the eligible students, but 
at least you'll be reaching the neediest. What is wrong with doing 
that? Why can't that be done, and would that not be in compliance 
with what the law requires? 

Mr. Tmozzi. It probably would stand the test of compliance. The 
concern I would have, and I think the concern you would hear 
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from local superintendents and local board members and probably 
commissioners of education — I will use Hartford, Connecticut, as 
an example, where about 90 percent of the youngsters are on some 
form of AFIX;, you could rank. I would say where you have high 
pockets of concentration within the city, within the school, it is— I 
would not really want to be the judge to say that because X school 
has a greater concentration, there are not significant needs in 
School Y, especially when you look at the problems which many of 
these youngsters are in fact bringing to school. 

Also, I think the way the program is structured initially, there 
was a m^or attempt made by school districts to try to reach out 
and spread the wealth, if I may use that phrase, and I think many, 
many school districts and many states now are trying very hard to 
do that. But at the same time, as we move forward, we are be^n- 
ning to recognize more clearly where you find these very, very high 
concentrations— Hartford, from the state perspective we probably 
should be putting a lot more money. Chapter 1 money, into Hart- 
ford at the expense of a number of districts where they hnve a 
much smaller percentage of youngsters in need. 

But there is a major, at the moment, political consideration in 
terms of doing that with parents, small P, political— well, large and 
small P, with parents, with politicians, with school board members, 
with superintendents, and so on. 

I would just give you an example of where I think it has worked 
in reverse. We have a very unique program in Connecticut where 
we have up front publicly identified the 20 lowest-scoring districts 
in the state, and we put the money there in this grant. And all 
grant programs in the state of Connecticut allow a certain percent- 
age automatically to go to those districts. That was stated up front, 
everyone expected it, it is our effort at concentration. 

I think with the federal money, and over time. Chapter 1 20 
years old, there has been this attempt to spread the wealth as 
much as possible, and I think it would be very difficult for a school 
district like Hartford to say, here are five schools that they rank 
the poorest, when in fact if you look at all the other schools, they 
are so close to that ranking, I am not certain you really are — you 
are really forgetting a significant portion of the population. Really 
what you need is lot of— larger pot of money so you can impact on 
all of those children. 

Chairman Hawkins. You have made reference to a meeting 
which— that you had with the Catholic Conference, and the sharing 
of views with them, including the discussion of the voucher system. 
The committee, as you well know, in its proposal has an earmarked 
amount for the nonpublic schools. However, before this committee 
a few days ago— I guess it was the week after— week before last— 
the Catholic bishop. Bishop Hughes, did not only support the idea 
of the earmarked money, which he felt was acceptable; however, he 
also included by implication some support for a voucher system. 

Now, in the accommodation which we thought that we had with 
the views expressed that we would not be faced with the problem 
of the public versus the nonpublic school people sharing money or 
taking money away from the public schools is the reason we ear- 
marked a specific amount. Did— were you of the opinion that the 
Catholic Conference was advocating both, bcth the voucher system 
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as well as earmarking of money? Because, in a sense, both are not 
likely to happen; it is going to be one or the other, and it just 
seems to me that you are not going to be able to really have your 
choice. It is going to be difficult to get money for anything, as you 
well know, at this session, and to get the $30 million earmarked, 
and I agree with you that it would be great if we could get more 
than that. We are not so sure we are going to get that amount, but 
let us assume we get as much as we possibly can, and that it is in 
the neighborhood of $30 million. Is it your impression that your ac- 
commodation with them is that they are pushing for both, or are 
they— have they decided that we are going to be practical, prag- 
matic, and go for what is something tangible? 

Or am I asking you for an opinion that you would not want to 
state? ^ 

Mr. TiROZZi. No, I think I can address the question, very c^ful- 
ly; I do not want to speak for the Catholic bishops. 

Chairman Hawkins. I just want to know whatwSs your impres- 
sion. 

Mr. TiROZZi. It was interesting, the conversation we had with 
that group. The subject of vouchers lasted all of 30 seconds. We 
made our position very clear. They fully understood that would be 
our position, and they did not push it. 

We had a very lengthy discussion as to how we could work to- 
gether to ensure that money was set aside to meet the needs of im- 
plementing the Felton decision, and I 

Chairman Hawkins. You have no problem with supporting the 
earmarking of the money, then? 

Mr. TiROZZi. It has to be additional money; it cannot be— we 
would not— I do not support it off the top. 

Chairman Hawkins. Yeah, as additional money, you would have 
no problem with it? 

Mr. TiROZZi. No; one-time funding, because my sense is districts 
could move aggressively to implement, and I like the carryover be- 
cause it does give them a 

Chairman Hawkins. But you would oppose it if it meant taking 
the money away from the public school system? 

Mr. TiROZZi. Yes. 

Chairman. Hawkins. I see. That is clear enough. 
You made some reference to Detroit, how Detroit— you were 
quoting, as I understand, someone else— would not qualify at the 75 

fjrcent level. It would— sounds a little unbelievable, almost, to us. 
wonder if you could verify that and inform the committee, be- 
cause we had somewhat the same problem in the Los Angeles uni- 
fied school district, and it is my understanding that they— that the 
state was under a misap, rehension about it and that the Los Ange- 
les unified school district, did qualify at the 75 percent level, and I 
am surprised that Detroit would not qualify also. 

You said no school, as I understand it, in quoting 

Mr. TiROZzi. I am repeating 

Chairman Hawkins [continuing]. That no school in Detroit 
would qualify, and what I am asking you to do is to verify whether 
or not that is actually true, so that the committee would at least 
understand whether or not their 75 percent is a very unrealistic 
cutoff figure. 
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Mr. TiROZZi. We want very much to do that. That is why I sug- 
gested, I think, we do need more time before we talk about a specif- 
ic percentage. But yes, we can talk to Mr. Runkle in Michigan and 
document that for you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartlett, I think you are the ranking member, are you not? 
Oh, Mr. Goodling 

Mr. Bartlett. With the notable exception of Mr. Coddling. 
Chairman Hawkins. I did not know Mr. Goodling had returned. 
Mr. Goodling, would you 

Mr, GooDUNG. Just one question. I just got all shook up. Of 
course, I have been all shook up over in the Budget Committee 
meeting. Unfortunately, the cameras are there and we are not ac- 
complishing anything except hurling barbs back and forth. 

But I just came back, and think I heard someone say that the 
chiefs may be supporting lEPs in a Chapter 1 program? 

Mr, TiROZZi. I do not believe that was in our testimony today. 

Mr. GooDUNG. No. I just thought I would ask you, because ap- 
parently the rumor has come from some others that that may be a 
possibility, and I cannot believe that that could possibly be. 

Mr. TiRozzi. No. Well, in fairness, I can speak to that. The chiefs 
are in fact, you know— I want to phrase this carefully, because you 
get different views from different chiefs. I do not believe there has 
been an official position. 

David Hornbeck very emphatically would like to move in this di- 
rection. We have spoken, and in a discussion we had with the advo- 
cacy groups, in principle we support the lEP, because ultimately 
that is a direction we should move. 

However, I think, if that is going to take place at some time, we 
have to absolutely ensure that we allow time to build process. We 
have to be very careful that it does not look like the special educa- 
tion system, because we could end up in a morass or a bureaucracy 
of hearings and so on, and ultimately, if the bottom line is to serve 
children and all our attention is diverted to process, I am always 
concerned about that issue. 

But without question, I have been delighted to hear from the 
chiefs, several of them, that the concept, without question, would 
be supported, and I would think at some point that could be an offi- 
cial position. 

But I do not think— I stand to be corrected— I do not think 

Mr. Goodling. Do the chiefs ever talk with the people who are 
actually there in the classroom or the administrators directly af- 
fected by all of this? We are not talking about individualized in- 
struction which is not the way Chapter 1 works. Chapter 1 deals on 
an individual basis in a group setting. 

Now, I cannot for the life of me believe that you could take a 
special education lEP program and somehow make that work in a 
Chapter 1 setting. I would agree with the last thing you said; you 
will spend most of vour time in litigation. We will never get 
around to serving children. 

Mr. TiROZzi. Mr. Goodling, if I may, I tried to say that we should 
not take the model of special ed and try to transplant it. The con- 
cept of an individual education program for youngsters, it seems to 
me, at some point as we move youngsters through the grades and 
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we continue to experience failure with many of these youngsters, 
especially poor youngsters, individuals have a responsibility to sit 
down and look at that individual progress and what programs that 
youngster needs to move ahead. 

I think we can borrow from the model in special ed, but I am 
suggesting— and this is my personal view— I think it is going to be 
a serious problem if we just try to take the model and move it I 
think, however, in terms of the administration of Chapter 1, the 
staff development component of Chapter 1, and even the parent in- 
volvement component of Chapter 1, there could be a methodology 
in place whereby we look at each youngster, especially those who 
have been in the program for a period of time and are not progress- 
ing. Parents have a right to know why, administrators who should 
be accountable as to why they are not progressing, and somehow 
we have to look at the individual child as a unit of analysis. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Each teacher and each administrator, I would 
hope, would be doing that. My first concern is you are talking 
about different types of parents. Secondly, our help with the parent 
in Chapter 1 may be far better if we are doing something with 
them in relationship to functional illiteracy and things of that 
nature. 

When you look at the program as it is presently geared, then I 
thiik Mr. Hornbeck and others better make sure that we under- 
stand what it is they are talking about. All we are hearing is that 
he might, or he is supporting an lEP. Now, an IE? is an lEP at the 
present time; it is nothing else. 

Mr. TiROZZi. I am not here to speak for David Hornbeck. David 
Hornbeck can speak for himself, and do it very well. This discus- 
sion has taken place. There is no position the chiefs have taken as 
to an lEP. There is nothing in our testimony that speaks to an lEP. 

We have discussed it. We have discussed it with the advocacy 
groups, but again, there is no position. 

I do think the concept— and you are right, you know, one could 
make the legitimate argument that ideally, put Chapter 1 aside. A 
good educational program should be predicated on Individ 'al edu- 
cational needs of youngsters. We talk about that in all of our rheto- 
ric; we should practice that, and somewhere down the road, I 
think, the m^or concern we have when we look at at-risk youth, at 
what point do we identify youngsters who, over time, are not pro- 
gressing; what is the problem; and how do we look at the individ- 
ual child and cause the child 

Mr. GooDUNG. I call that an assessment. 

Mr. TiROZZi. Well, fine. We have different 

Mr. GooDUNG. I have no problems with doing a better job of as- 
sessing where we are and where we are going. However, a red flag 
starts waving when you say the lEP is the direction to go. I do not 
believe one truly understands what it is we are doing in Chapter 1, 
which is different than what we are doing in special ed. 

Mr. TiROZZi. I fully agree with that, and we have— I personally 
have had serious problems, look at the model in special ed and sug- 
gesting it could be immediately transferred into Chapter 1. It 
would be a m^or issue. It would be a m^or problem. The resources 
would be difficult. You know, we are more and more writing strong 
teacher contracts which talk about limited time to confer with par- 
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ents, confer with teachers, confer with administrators, and all of 
that would be a problem. 

But the concept of looking at the individual child, and something 
we have talked about in all of our testimony this morning, I believe 
every speaker spoke very positively toward effective schools, and 
looking at the school as a unit of analysis. And I would be very 
supportive if we begin to look very seriously at that, because as the 
school improves, ideally a large number of children in the school 
are improving. And that, to me, could be a very good unit of analy- 
sis in terms of looking at direction and purpose for Chapter 1. 

Mr. GoODUNG. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I did not get much 
chance to speak over there in that hot air before the cameras on 
the Budget Committee, so I had to take it out over here, I guess. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, you certainly did. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I must confess that my beginning the fourth year here, working 
with you and this committee, has done a lot to cause me to focus 
more attention on legislation as it impacts on my own district, 
which you might unoferstand. I represent a district, as you well 
know, that encompasses an awful lot of disadvantaged, high-risk 
students. And I look at H.R. 5, School Improvement Act, and what 
Chapter 1 and 2 under the current educational program is doing to 
affect them. 

I want to ask, particularly you. Dr. Terrell, the future outlook for 
a kid now in my district who is hungry after three weeks in the 
month, whose parent, or one parent, is on AFDC, and they do not 
eat till they go to school. Do you think these kids, although there 
may be some among them who could potentially become astronauts 
of the future, or something else that fits into our society, or engi- 
neer, do you not think there is an awful lot of creaming going on? 

Under the current program, the funds that are distributed do not 
seem to me to reach these areas, or these schools in these areas. 
We do not have computers, which is what Chapter 2 would provide. 
How can we get to the point where these students can be consid- 
ered as leaders of tomorrow rather than casualties of today and to- 
morrow? That is my question. 

Dr. Terrell. I am glad you asked, Mr. Hayes. 

I guess I would suggest that, if anything has occurred from my 
perspective of Chapter 2, is that it has suffered from its success, 
and the successes come in the form of— and I think we have heard 
testimony— of individual programs, some of them innovative, some 
of them creative, that work for small segments of the population. 
And I guess that probably is why I have come to advocate very 
strongly for some of the moneys in Chapter 2 being earmarked spe- 
cifically to deal with the issue of effective schools, because those 
moneys, when invested in effective school programs, have school- 
wide impact. 

Most of the things that have occurred with Chapter 2 have dealt 
with small segments of the school, or a specific program in the 
school The effective schools program will impact the totality of the 
school setting. And I think tnat is what makes it most viable, and 
if you will, you get more bang for the buck by putting your money 
and your efforts into that kind of a program that has far-reaching 
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effects and can reach that kid and that group of kids that you are 
talking about, in terms of their future. 

Mr. Hayes. Certainly there is creaming going on, though, I 
think. 

Dr. Terrell. Essentially— well, yeah, the programs are, if you 
will, focused on narrower sections than schoolwide, yes. 
Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Bartlett. 
Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Turnbull, in reading through your very well prepared testi- 
mony and data that you provided to us, a couple of questions come 
to mind that I hope you could just clarify for us. 

You told us that 72 percent of the districts use Chapter 2 money 
for computer applications, and then you had a Table 6 to back that 
up. I wonder if you could give us some indication, if you have the 
data, as to how they are using those computer applications. I am 
trying to get a sense as to whether use is focusing on instruction or 
focusing on other kinds of uses, or focusing only on computer liter- 
acy. 

Dr. Turnbull. Most of it is being used in instruction. There are 
only a few districts that are using their computers for administra- 
tive purposes. So students working directly with the computers, or 
using a computer-based classroom management system is very 
common. 

We found that basic skills, if you will, mathematics, reading, and 
so on, were the most common areas in which we found the comput- 
ers used, but also a great many computer literacy courses being of- 
fered. So, again, the stoiy is one of a good deal of variety. 

But when we followed up on the use of computers, we did find 
that they were reported to be in use for most of the school day and 
school. They are used by all types of students, and they are useJ 
for academic purposes. 

Mr. Bartlett. So you found a very strong emphasis on academ- 
ics. Who is using the computers? For exaniple, are handicapped 
students— do they have access to the computers, or are they 

Dr. Turnbull. Yes. 

Mr. Bartlett [continuing]. Special application? 

Dr. Turnbull. Yes. Most districts will say that all types of stu- 
dents are using the computers, but there are sizable numbers of 
districts which are focusing computer use on a particular group. It 
is the handicapped in some districts. It is quite often the gifted and 
talented also. 

Mr. Bartlett. I have one other question on computer applica- 
tion. Are there needs in one area that outweigh others? Is there a 
greater need for software or is ther^ a greater need for hardware, 
or is there a need for software development and dissemination in 
the instructional area. 

Dr. Turnbull. Over time, we have seen that the districts have 
moved from hardware purchases toward somewhat more invest- 
ment in software, staff training, working on, very often, a several- 
year plan for integrating the computers into their program. And 
that, I do not believe we asked specifically about what is needed 
next, but that seems to be a progression that districts tend to 
follow. 
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Mr. Bartlett. OK. I just want to make sure that I understand 
your statement on Page 2 of your testimony that 16 percent of 
Chapter 2 uses provide instructional services under their grants. 
You are suggesting that a large part of the 72 percent of the com- 
puter applications are also for instructional services, so 16 percent 
may be misleadingly low? 

Dr. TuRNBULL. Oh, yes, I am glad you asked that. That is right. 
Those are cases where staff who provide instruction are funded out 
of Chapter 2, and in a great many districts that have these small 
grants, they have found that it is not worthwhile or effective to put 
the money into direct staff salaries. That is more common in the 
larger districts. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. You also indicate in your table regard- 
ing the use of the direct instructional grants, that some 29 percent 
of the school districts with large hispanic populations used those 
funds for bilingual— or for limited-English-proficient students. As 
you may know, I am an advocate for LEP students and for bilin- 
gual education. Can you give us some sense— with Chapter 2 there 
is total openness as far as choice of curriculum— as to what kind of 
curriculum is being chosen under the use of Chapter 2 for bilin- 
gual? 

Dr. TuRNBULL. No, I am afraid we do not. 
Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Terrell. Mr. Bartlett, if I 

Mr. Bartlett. Yes. 

Dr. Terrell [continuing]. Just to comment on the instructional 
use of computers, I was involved in a bit of research that would 
tend to indicate that when dealing with poor and minority stu- 
dents, the instructional use of computers becomes, if you will, an 
electronic, frequently, electronic workbook or an electronic ditto, as 
opposed to when used with gifted, talented students learning com- 
puter programming or more sophisticated uses of computer. 

So I am not sure that, while they are being used in instructional 
programs, particularly with poor and minority, that they are being 
used as effectively as they could be. 

Mr. Bartlett. Do you believe that the effectiveness will increase 
naturally over the next five years? Do you see a large increase in 
the use of computers for instructional purposes? 

Dr. Terrell. Not without a lot of training. 

Mr. Bartlett. So in addition to software, you believe we must 
provide training to remove the fear factor of computers from teach- 
ers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Sawyer. 
Mr. Solarz? 

Mr. Solarz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me ask each of you if you could briefly recapitulate what spe- 
cific changes, if any, you would like to see in Chapter 2 in relation- 
ship to what is provided for in H.R. 5. 

Dr. Terrell Single purpose, single focus, and single mission for 
my 

Mr. Solarz. Pardon? 
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Dr. Terrell. I have a single purpose, single focus, and single mis- 
sion, from my perspective, and that is to see an expansion of the 
implementation of effective schools, only because I think that the 
impact that it has on a schoolwide basis is the best use of moneys, 
and therefore earmarking some of the money specifically for that 
thrust, I think, is important. 

Mr. SoLARZ. How much would you earmark? 

Dr. Terrell. Twenty percent. 

Mr. Solarz. And how would that money be spent? 

Dr. Terrell. I would use it as incentive grants to individual 
schoolsites administered from the state level to ensure that those 
programs were put in place. 

Mr. Solarz. Sure that those programs were— what? 

Dr. Terrell. That the effective school — that the activities of ef- 
fective schools are funded directly to schoolsite levels. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, from reading your testimony, I had the im- 
pression you were making the point that you can see improvements 
in specific schools that have large minority populations, but you 
have not seen any improvements in districts as a whole. 

Dr. Terrell. That is correct. 

Mr. Solarz. And I gather one of the points you were making, 
which seemed to me to make a lot of sense, was that if we could 
identify the schools where real improvements have taken place, 
and such schools exist in 

Dr. Terrell. Correct. 

Mr. Solarz. [continuing]. Many cities, communities, around the 
country, by identifying how those schools had succeeded. By letting 
school administrators and teachers elsewhere around the country 
know how those schools succeeded, it would presumably not only 
induce them to adopt similar strategies, but bring to their atten- 
tion the critical information, which you seem to suggest they lack, 
about why the successful schools were successful. 

Now, if that is the case, would it make sense to have a program 
as part of this Chapter 2, or somewhere else in the bill? Maybe one 
already exists, in which the Department of Education identifies the 
schools that had succeeded, and further identifies the factors that 
are responsible for their success with a view toward disseminating 
that information to administrators and educators around the coun- 
try. In other words, is there a role for the federal government to 
play by way of identifjdng successful schools and disseminating in- 
formation as to the reasons for their success? 

Dr. Terrell. I think the process of identification and dissemina- 
tion of the information has begun. I think what is needed, though, 
is a resource, if you will, a challenge grant to encourage a school 
then to move to do it. I think there is awareness of what these ele- 
ments are, but I think in terms of getting it to the total teaching 
staff, have everybody in the school involved and understanding the 
process, there is a need for some resources to challenge, if you will, 
a particular school to move to implement those things at the 
schoolsite. 

Mr. Solarz. How would such a challenge grant work? 

Dr. Terrell. I think that school by school. A school that is iden- 
tified that fits the descriptors of those that need improving could 
apply for moneys that would involve support, basically, in service, 
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and some innovation. Flexibility would have to abide at the school 
level, but flexibility to move to implement the basic correlates of 
effective schools and to implement them at their schoolsite. 

Mr. SoLARZ. And your notion is to have a setaside of funds from 
Chapter 2? 

Dr. Terrell. For which, yes, for which schools could draw on to 
do that. 

Mr. SoLARZ. Right, and is there a national consensus among edu- 
cators as to what constitutes an effective school? 

Dr. Terrell. In general terms, yes. They would also at the same 
time say that school by school within those general parameters 
there would be enough flexibility to deal with the particular veri- 
ties of the local schoolsite. 

Mr. Solarz. Do the rest of you have any other specific changes 
you would recommend, for Chapter 2? 

Chairman Hawkins. If the Chair would— could ask the gentle- 
man to yield, the Department of Education did identify effective 
schools in its book. What Works, and did support the concept. The 
challenge grants that were referred to were included in legislation 
passed by this committee last year, and the bill went to the Senate. 
The administration did not support— the Secretary of Education 
did not support the challenge grants, although he identified the ef- 
fective school concept, and also indicated that it had been in oper- 
ation in specific schools, so that we went that far towards the ac- 
complishment of what you have indicated. However, the bill itself 
faileii in the Senate, that is, it was never taken up in the Senate. 

It is now included in the House bill, and will again be acted 
upon. I just thought that what you have described actually took 
place, but was not successful. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, I thank the Chairman very much. As the 
Chairman knows, I am relatively new to this process, and I am 
always impressed by the wealth'of his experience and knowledge of 
the history of these various initiatives. 

Chairman Hawkins. No, I just wanted you to know, to have the 
satisfaction of having identified, really, the problem and the— and 
what actually should take place. However, we have not yet succeed- 
ed, and I am not criticizing the Senate for having, let us say, not 
having taken the bill up. But the committee did approve precisely 
what you were discussing in your colloquy. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, I thank the Chairman for that. It does seem to 
me that if there is one role for the federal government in improv- 
ing education in our country that virtually everybody could agree 
on, it would be identifying what works and disseminating that in- 
formation throughout the country so that states and communities 
can get the benefit of the successful experience of other states and 
communities they otherwise might not know about. 

But could the others briefly indicate if there are any specific 
changes they would recommend in current law or in H.R. 5 as it is 
drafted with respect to Chapter 2? 

Mr. TiROZZi. The chiefs really applaud the committee for taking 
under consideration the recommendations that deal with establish- 
ing national priorities, and you are looking at areas that really are 
on target in terms of special populations, at-risk youth, and effec- 
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tive schools. We keep using that phrase. So we are very supportive 
of that. 

Also, the increased emphasis on evaluation is very important. 
Mr. SoLARZ. So you support H.R. 5 as it is written? 
Mr. TiROzzi. As it is written? 

Mr. SoLARZ. Yeah, I mean, the bill we have before us. 
Mr. TiROzzi. Yes. 

Mr. SoLARZ. You do not have any changes to recommend in the 
language? 

Mr. TiROzzi. Just in terms of effective schools. We want to be cer- 
tain that we do not have an expectation that a district or a school 
could take all of the characteristics of an instructionally effective 
school and at one time one year implement all. It may have to be 
an incremental process, because it is a very complicated proc- 
ess 

Mr. SoLARZ. Right. 

Mr. TiROzzi. [continuing]. As this gentleman articulated so well. 
Mr. SoLARZ. The others? 

Mr. Atwood. Sir, I would just like to state that we want to main- 
tain the flexibility in Chapter 2, we as a school district, and also 
the — as a national association, I feel would be opposed to earmark- 
ing funds specifically for effective schools or for X or for Y. So we 
have a district objective that we have to look at every year, that 
the State of Florida requires us to compile, and we must adhere to 
them. And in looking over the eight objectives that we have, I no- 
ticed that at least one of our Chapter 2 programs addresses every 
or at least one objective. Every objective in here is addressed by 
Chapter 2. That kind of flexibility is important to us. 

Mr. SoLARZ. You just did your study? 

Dr. TuRNBULL. [Nods.] 

Mr. SoLARZ. OK. Let me ask you Mr. Terrell. I recently saw an 
article in the paper. I think it was, last week or so, which was actu- 
ally, quite disturbing, and I do not know whether what it said is 
true or not. Given your work in trying to improve education in 
schools with predominant minority enrollments which you de- 
scribed in your testimony, I would like to ask you about it. 

The thrust of the article as I recall it was that among minority 
students in schools, and it was not clear to me whether they were 
describing a national phenomena or just a local one in a particular 
area, but they were saying that one of the problems of educational 
achievement in those schools that the article was describing was 
that there seemed to be an attitude on the part of many of the mi- 
noritv students that if they did well in school, they would be ac- 
cused by their peers of trying to imitate Whitey, and that their 
esteem in the eyes of their peers would go down. This created a cul- 
ture^ atmosphere in which doing well in school was discouraged 
rather than encouraged. 

I would like to know whether you sense that at all, or whether 
this is a total misrepresentation or a myth, or whether in fact it is 
a problem. If it is, how does one deal with it? 

Dr. Terrell. I think it was, I would suggest, an exaggeration. 
There is some basis of reality, but I think it is greatly exaggerated, 
and again, I go back to the, I think, the issue of— and one of the 
major focuses in taking a look at, and my belief in the effective 
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schools movement, is that it sets a climate in the school that says 
learning and succeeding are okay. And I think that is what be- 
comes critical. And my opinion is that has to be a schoolwide phe- 
nomena, that kids in the school all have to think first of all that 
they cap learn, and then it becomes okay to do so. And that is one 
of the major aspects that abides in effective schools, which takes 
away the peer pressure in terms of not succeeding; that succeeding 
becomes then what happens on a schoolwide basis. 

And I think that is what has to be encouraged. It is tough in 
some schools, again, when special programs are put in place and a 
few students are achieving, they do get pressure for those who are 
not being successful, simply because they are not being successful. 
But when you make it a schoolwide mission that success is your 
goal, then that takes away that issue. 

Mr. SoLARz. One would certainly hope that it does. But you iden- 
tified there were five factors that were critical for the establish- 
ment of an effective school, strong leadership, high expectations, 
safe and clean environment, clearly defined and stated goals, effec- 
tive system to monitor and evaluate the performance of all persons 
in the school. 

One would have thought that this is something that schools rou- 
tinely do. If they do not, how does one achieve it. It is not clear to 
me how you get strong leadership in a school. There are a certain 
fixed number of principals around. If many of them are not provid- 
ing strong leadership, I do not know how to get them to provide 
strong leadership? Or is the only way to solve the problem is to 
cashier tens of tnousands of school aoministrators, because, what- 
ever the reasons, they are not capable of strong leadership? 

Dr. Terrell. No, I think what we have discovered are the princi- 
ples that are involved, first of all, are not new, and you are right. 
Everybody would think that they would be in place. 

What we find is that what it takes, of course, is all five of those 
principles to be in effect at the same time. What we found is that a 
principal has sometimes focused on an aspect of that without 
taking into consideration all the other pieces tied together. What 
we are finding, then, is that principals, in fact, who identify and 
are aware of those phenomena are be^ning to put them all to- 
gether arx' make them work. But they are only being able to do 
that, gain, as they are able to also bring along the rest of the facul- 
ty as part of that school team. 

The other thii:^ *^^at I think is important about it is that it fo- 
cuses entirely on wha, is capable of being done inside the school. 
Those things are controllable by the schools. They have no concern 
about the level of poverty or the home condition or anything else. 
They suggest that within the confines of the school where they 
have control, putting together those five phenomena will make a 
difference. And, again, there is evidence to say that it happens. 

We need to retrain some principals, too, by the way. 

Mr. SoLARZ. Well, thank— just one final (question. 

My wife went to an elementary school in my district last week 
where they have something called the peace curriculum. She was 
very impressed bv it, and 1 must say, based on her description, it 
certainly sounded very intriguing to me. The kids are taught that 
there are better ways of resolving their problems or their conflicts 
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with other kids than by beating each other up. And they are 
taught how to resolve problems through a process of discussion and 
negotiation and the like. Do any of you know about such curricu- 
lums around the country? Is this fairly common, or is it relatively 
raie? And do you have any thoughts about whether it would make 
any sense for us to encourage something like this? 

Mr. TiROZzi. Well, I think without question over the last few 
years you have seen a real movement toward looking at the broad 
social studies curriculum and incorporating discussions on peace 
ana, you know, various other types of related topics. 

In our particular state, the— what we do is we develop guides to 
curriculum; we do not impose curriculum. I think those kinds of 
programs are going to be best served if, at the local level, decisions 
are made to incorporate them. 

Mr. SoLARZ. Well, it would, of course, be unthinkable for us to 
impose, I suppose, a requirement. But the question ifj, does it make 
any sense to offer incentive to— for something lil, 'Ms? 

Mr. TiROZZi. My own sense is ideally there sbc^rV* ^ enough 
sense at the local school district level to look at (heir own civics 
courses and social studies courses and internation; J relations, what 
have you, and incorporate these concepts. I think it is happening 
naturally. I, you know, maybe others have a different opinion. I 
would think there could be this. Do not misunderstand, this would 
have to be a high priority, of course, but I, again, have great confi- 
dence that at the local level a lot is being done in this area, and I 
could see money being used in other areas. 

Mr. SoLARZ. OK. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Grandy. 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Atwood, you mentioned in your commei-ts to Mr. Solarz that 
the State of Florida has eight objectives they v*ant your Chapter 2 
program to accomplish? Do I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Atwood. The school district has eight objectives. The State 
of Flonda requires us to establish five- and 10-year plans, each 
school district, and part of meeting that requirement is setting up 
specific objectives for your district. We 

Mr. Grandy. Could you briefly state for the record what they 
are? 

Mr. Atwood. Oh, sure. 

OK, these are broad goals. One, to improve academic achieve- 
ment to meet continued education and career objectives. Two, to 
improve student activity, to improve student attitudes towards self, 
school, and community. Three, to improve classroom teacher per- 
formance. Four, to improve management performance. Five, to im- 
prove district and <?chool-based planning and budgeting. Six, to im- 
prove citizen, staff, and student involvement in the decision- 
making process. Sevea, to improve the use of new and emei^ng 
technology. And the kst one is to provide adequate facilities. 

Chapter 2 does not directly address providing adequate facilities. 

Mr. Gpandy. Thank you. I wanted to zero in on your third objec- 
tive, which is classroom teacher performance. You mentioned in 
your testimony vou are eoii:g to be implementing an in-service pro- 
gram for secondary mathematics teachers, to be called mathemat- 
ics 
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Mr. Atwood. Modeling. 

Mr. Grandy. [continuing]. Modeling. 

Mr. Atwood. Right. 

Mr. Grandy. Are you, upscaling your mathematics teaching 
there? 
Mr. Atwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grandy. Under which category would that fall? 

Mr. Atwood. That would be in number three, to improve class- 
room teacher performance, yes. 

Mr. Grandy. I am concerned about that, because I read recently 
in the National Journal a comment by Albert Shanker which dis- 
turbs me, saving that the majority of people coming into our teach- 
ing ranks, ' the m£gority are in the bottom quartile of all college 
students, and a passing mark for a teacher is 65 percent on a sixth- 
grade arithmetic test, and 35 percent of the prospective applicants 
fail the examination." 

Assume this is true, and that we are having a diminution in 
quality of the people that are entering teaching and there are rea- 
sons not related to this hearirg for that. But I would like to go 
then to your testimony. Dr. Turnbull, about the amount of dollars 
that are spent for computer services versus the amount of dollars 
that seem to be spent for staff development, which I assume would 
be this on-the-job training or performance upgrading. 

Do you think that is a little skewed? Are we perhaps running the 
risk down the line of spending too much money on computers at 
the expense of perhaps retraining a cadre of teachers that we are 
going to need if our education is going to become competitive? 

Dr. Turnbull. Well, there is no question that more of Chapter 2 
is being — more of Chapter 2 funds are being spent on computers 
than on staff development, although about something around 30 
percent of the funds do go into staff development. 

Mr. Grandy. Well, I agree with you. I am just asking if that this 
committee at the federal level, the federal government, needs to in- 
tercede here. Looking ahead towards our needs in the classroom— 
obviously if you are going to train students, assuming you are not 
putting them all in front of a green screen and letting them pro- 
gram their own education, you are going to need somebody to su- 
P' rvise that prop'-p.m. 

Without some type of categorical grant, which I am normally op- 
posed to wh^n it comes to allowing you to administer your own pro- 
grams, do we need some type of federal oversight here in the Chap- 
ter 2 program to allow for you to retrain or upscale or improve the 
general " aality of teaching? Do we need more money for staff de- 
velopment, bottom line? 

Dr. TuaviBULL. I am not sure, but it would be worth noting that 
Chapter 2 is not the only federal program that supports staff devel- 
opment. There is quite a lot supported out of Chapter 1 and the 
other categorical programs. Those activities are not necessarily co- 
ordinated locally. 

Mr. Grandy. Well, you are probably right, but if we believe what 
Mr. Shanker says here, apparently what we are doing is not 
enough, either at the state, local, or federal level. 

Do any of the rest of you hz^ -e comments about that? 
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Mr. TiRozzL One of the nationaJ priorities which you are consid- 
ering in the reauthorization is enhancing the quality of educational 
personnel, and that speaks to the issue of staff development. I 
think what you— we all might want to do is let this play out for a 
couple of years. For example, as I understand the reauthorization 
and your considerations, districts can look at their own individual 
needs and submit plans, and states can look at needs across the 
state. And I think, over time, if we look at evaluations on how 
money is being used— and I do share your concern very much. I 
think one of 'he issues, one of the main problems, with computers, 
we have all rushed to have computers in classrooms because every- 
one said it was a good idea and parents insisted upon it, and we did 
not really train teachers in terms of how to use those well. So we 
do have the electronic worksheets that many of us are concerned 
with. 

But I— my own personal feeling is to let it play out for a couple 
years, monitor it carefully. That is why I go back to something I 
said earlier in looking at the reauthorization, evaluation is a key, 
and we realW need a presence in terms of evaluate how the money 
is being used, and if wo are seeing outcomes. And if that is not the 
case, then over time we may have to be even more prescriptive. 

But I think when you look at the— that particular emphasis, and 
also looking at effective schools, to move in the area of effective 
schools, you are going to have to be extensively involved in profes- 
sional development. 

Mr. Grandy. Do you concur with Mr. Shanker's observations? 

Mr. TiROZZi. That we are recruiting a pool of people from the 
bottom quartile? Absolutely. 

Mr. Grandy. Mr. Terrell, you were shaking your head in agree- 
ment vigorously. Do you have a comment to add? 

Dr. Terrell. Just yes, yes. 

Yeah, the level of staff development is needed, and it does not 
onlv address those who we are currently recruiting. It— the need to 
update those who are already in place, I think, becomes a critical 
issue, and 

Mr. Grandy. But you would still leave that authority with the 
state and LEAs to service their own staff personnel before you 
have the Federal Government come in and perhaps dictate what 
they might be? 

Dr. Terrell. Yes, and I would also agree, though, that we take a 
look at and watch that as it is progressing to see if there is im- 
provement being made; the school improvement we are looking for, 
we are getting. I think it is best served at the local level for deter- 
mining staff development needs. 

Mr. Grandy. But I assume all of you on the panel are in agree- 
ment that perhaps we might be careening too much towards com- 
puter use as opposed to developing the staff side of our educational 
ranks? 

Mr. TiROZZL I think we are in a recovery period. 
Mr. Grandy. OK. 

Mr. TiROZZL If I think we went through a period of time when 
absolutely we just simply rushed to have computers in schools. B it 
I, you know, I want to make it clear, some districts did a good hh: 
the majority did not. 
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I think we are in the recovery period in that, at least in my 
state, I am familiar with a number of major projects that are look- 
ing at the computer in a different way, looking at staff develop- 
ment for teachers, looking at the computer as being a tool for more 
creative experiences for youngsters, including youngsters in the 
Chapter 1 program. So I think we are in a recovery period. It is 
sort of a learning curve, if you wish. But I would suggest we still 
have a long way to go before we use the computers. 

Mr. Grandy. I would agree with you. I hope down the line we do 
not become computer-dependent in our program design. I know in 
my district of northwest Iowa, Mason City has an excellent pro- 
gram at their high school which is designed to incorporate what 
used to be shop with science into a principles of technology course, 
where you actually build things or take them apart and under- 
stand and study the scientific principles behind them. 

No computers involved but a lot of good hands-on training by 
teachers that used to be shop teachers that are now teaching prin- 
ciples of science. 

I hope a program like that would get more exposure, as opposed 
to, perhaps, something that would be simply software. 

Mr. TiROZZi. And just to build on your use of the word "soft- 
ware**, one of the critical issues early on was the lack of quality 
software for many of these computers. And we are seeing a signifi- 
cant improvement in software in the IBM program. Writing to 
Read, is a classic example of what can be done to impact on in- 
struction. So software has to be improved, and is improving. 

Mr. Grandy. Finally, I was not here at the beginning of your tes- 
timony, but did any of you comment on the present request of 529 
million, which I believe the vice chairman has also requested? Is 
that sufficient to continue along this line? 

Somebody should answer this question. 

Dr. Terrell. There is never enough. 

Mr. Grandy. There is never enough. OK, thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Following up on that last question, if I could summarize each of 
your testimonies. Would it be that, number one, you support what 
is in ihe bill before the committee; number two, that you do not 
have disagreements with any part of it or would you seek more 
money than what has been authorized in the past? 

Is that a fair "issessment? 

Let the record .:how I did not see a dissenting nod. 

I have several questions for Dr. Terrell. In the challenge grant 
system, whom would the school make application to, if you were 
putting it together, for a challenge grant? 

Dr. Terrell. I would hold those moneys at state level. 

Mr. Wise. Would each state receive an amount that it would 
then be able to set aside for this purpose, that it would then be 
able to disburse? 

Dr. Terrell. From my point of view, yes. 

Mr. Wise. Would anyone else care to comment on that? 

Mr. TiROZZi. I am sorry? I was getting some 
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Mr. Wise. The question was, how would application be made for 
challenge granta? Whom would the school apply to? 

]^Ir. 'uROzzi. Well, we have run a number of challenge grants in 
our state, and they apply to the state. We review the proposals, we 
generally put together a cross-section of individuals, so it is very 
fair and objective. We generally read the applications blind, so I 
think that would work. 

Mr. Wise. As you look at the bill before the committee, does 
anvone have any observations on the question of rural versus 
urban districts, and how it shakes out, whether there is a gainer or 
a loser? 

Mr. TiROzzi. Just a point of clarification. I am having occasional- 
ly—getting some advice here, because I have not seen a final draft 
of the Chapter 2 bill, and I do not know if we have that yet. WE do 
not have that yet, so it is difficult, you know, to say yes or no to 
some of these questions, especially when it is going on the record. I 
mean, I think we absolutely support Chapter 2. Just about every- 
thing we understand will be in the bill we support, and I just want 
to make my position clear. Unless I really have the bill in front of 
me, some of these questions are difficult to say yes or no to. 

Mr. Wise. 3h, I have had to answer many news reporters on the 
basis of less information than 

Mr. TiROzzi. Thank you. I do it back home all the time. 

No, but I just wanted to clarify some of the answers. 

Mr. Wise. Okay, well, you make an excellent point. 

Well, let me ask you, then, about the present status of funding, 
and perhaps. Commissioner Tirozzi, you would be the best one to go 
to on that because I assume you oversee both rural and urban dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Wise. And I just wondered whether you have any sugges- 
tions that could be made. I come from a rural state, and a little 
concerned about where that is going. 

Mr. Tirozzi. Well, our own experience in Connecticut, and Con- 
necticut is a very interesting state. It is really an anomaly. I call it 
two Connecticuts, separate and unequal. When we look at poverty 
and we look at youngsters who are educationally disadvantaged, 
yes, we do find them in the urban community, no question about 
that. But we also find them in Connecticut in the very small rural 
communities. And that is a significant problem. 

And generally where you have these very small districts, some- 
what isolated, poor, they, too, are not in a position to provide funds 
and support for education. So, while on the one hand, you know, 
we speak to concentration, and I support that, at the same time, 
you know, we have to be very concerned about the rural districts 
and the youngsters residing in those districts who have needs that 
are just about the same. 

So I, you know, would hope that anything we do does not offset 
the need to provide support in rural communities. 

Dr. Terrell. I would concur with that. I had spent a good bit of 
time two years ago, I guess, doing some work in Delano, California, 
which IS rural Central Valley for us, Delano Union High School, 
where the achievement level in that school district was— they were 
in the first percentile in the state. And clearly, the need is there as 
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great as it is in inner-city Los Angeles, and by definition they 
would fit, in my opinion, the need for challenge grants or be al- 
lowed to be involved in challenge grants for effective schools, based 
on that achievement level 

Mr. Wise. Dr. Terrell, the next question I guess I would have is 
really for you, and it follows a little bit with what Mr. Hayes was 
saying. In many of the counties that I represent, I would say that 
60 to 80 percent of the children are in free or reduced lunch, and a 
large amount receive unemployment and AFDC. The only differ- 
ence, perhaps, from Mr. Hayes's district is that there is a very low 
pecentage of minority people, but poverty cuts the same every- 
where. 

We have had some debate in our state as to setting up lighthouse 
schools in whi .h you put a lot of state dollars, and I presume you 
would steer some Chapter 2 dollars to it as well. These lighthouse 
schools would be models across the state, say eight to 10, and then 
you hope that they would also become teaching centers. Of course, 
the argument nms the other way that the state ought to be spread- 
ing some of this out among everybody and improving everybody's 
lot, as oppcMsed to focusing here. 

I recognize the fact that you are looking at schools that are 
making it and extrapolating that to others. Whereas what I am 
asking is~is there merit in trying to make a few model schools, 
really focusing on them, and then hoping that what you have done 
there begins to lift others, or should you simply focus on getting 
these resources to as many people as possible? 

Dr. Terrell. I would certainly take a focus, and I think we start 
with looking at those that have been successful, and then we take 
those same principles, and I guess what I am looking to support is 
not those that are being successful, but taking some other models, 
spreading the model to those that are not being successful, but 
using the principles on those that have been successful to make 
them successful. 

And again, I do not think that is going to happen simply by 
saying, look at that school and see what is happening there. Just 
human nature tells me that some kind of an incentive has to be 
included to make a school really make the effort to do that. 

It is hard work. Improving a school is a heck of a lot of hard 
work, and I think some incentive is going to be necessary to get 
people to move to it. 

Mr. Wise. Then you think the challenge grant concept is that in- 
centive? 

Dr. Terrell. It will give those principals who are not doing well, 
but who have a desire to move their school, an incentive to get 
them and the rest of the faculty involved in doing that. And I 
think just in terms of morale, where school staffs are now, that 
some kind of small indicator saying, we recognize the fact that you 
are going to make an effort ana therefore we are going to give you 
a little money to do that, I think we will find, will go a long way. 

Mr. Wise. Actually, it seems to me, with that approach, you 
might be able to, rather than focusing on a few schools and make 
them the lighthouses, with challenge grants you do not have to 
spend as much, but you may get a lot of the same process stirring 
in a lot of schools. 
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Dr. Terrell. I would hope that many schools are going to move 
that are not being effective, are going to move to doing some things 
in the arena of effectiveness, but I think what we are going to do is 
need to, if you will, create more lighthouses, more lighthouses, to 
have more say, aha, there are 10 of them, now there are 20 of 
them, now there are 30 of them, for the process to really, I think, 
take on the kind of movement that we see it needs to take on. 

And I think they have to really be those that stand out, that 
they really can be clearly identified as being different from those 
that look like them, but are not making it as well. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. No questions. 

Mr. Hayes. I want to say— the Chairman had to leave leave- 
that I have eiyoyed what I consider to have been excellent testimo- 
ny and discussion here, both written and oral. Your entire written 
statements will be made a part of this record. 

And it can help us immensely, hopefully, as we proceed towards 
our efforts to get the reauthorization, the funding levels, that have 
been recommended. If by some chance, we can maybe exceed that 
amount, I— you have indicated you would be very appreciative of 
that, too, as administrators of our educational system. 

So we want to thank you for having sacrificed your time and 
your efforts to be here with us this morning, and you might contact 
some of your Representatives who work with us in Congress and 
indicate to them— who are not a part of this committee— that their 
vote might be helpful in trying to get a reauthorization through. 

Thank you very much. 

This concludes our hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

Testimony on Chapter 2 of the Education Consoudation and Improvement Act 

What Have We Learned From Local School Districts? 

Submitted by Maybelle Taylor Bennett, Director of Research, Coalition on Human 

Needs. 

CHAPTER 2 OF THE EDUCATION BLOCK GRANT. WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED PROM LOCAL 

school DISTRICTS? 

1 ^"t*^^ one and one-half years, the Coalition on Human Needs studied twenty 
locahti^ throughout the country, both urban and rural, in order to assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Chapter 2 education block grant and its implemen- 
tation at the local school district level. As reauthorization of the program is current- 
y comingbefore Congress, the lessons learned from having monitored those dis- 
tricts in FY 86 are si^ificant and timely. 

Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 was a 
combination of 28 federal categorical programs which were combined together to 
form the education block grant. The purposes of the block grant is to "financially 
assist state and local education agencies to improve elementary and secondary edu- 
cation (including preschool education) for children attending both public and non- 
public schools. This goal was to be attained in a way which would reduce the ad- 
S^n^ren ^" districts so they could devote more time to educating 

The combined programs provide support for a range of activities, from library re- 
sources, to computer, to metric studies, special cultural heritage projects and deseg- 
regation activities. The latter was the most heavily funded of the categorical pro- 
grams, and one result of combining these very diverse activities was that school dis- 
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strict's competing needs were now being met out of a reduced single source of fund- 
ing, where before those same needs were met by better supported separate sources 
of funding. As a result, less money was available to cover more needs areas. This 
was especically true of larger urban school districts which had used numerous cate- 
gorical programs, especially those which supported desegregation activities (ESAA, 
the Emergency School Aid Act). 

The drafters of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 incor- 
porated valuable principles within the language of che Act. First, that federal educa- 
tion assistance to states and localities should be targeted to public which have spe- 
cial educational needs as well as to the overall enrollment of school districts for the 
purpose of enhancing local educational improvement efforts. Funds were to be made 
available to local school districts". . . according to the relaive enrollment in public 
and nonpublic schools within the school districts . . . adjusted ... to provide 
which have the greatest numbers or percentages of children whose education im- 
poses a higher than average cost per child, such as: children from low income fami- 
lies, children living in economically depressed urban and rural areas, and children 
living in sparsely populated areas. 

A second principle acknowledged in the legislation was the value of systematic 
consultation with parents of children attending elementary and secondary school in 
the area sesrved by such schools, and with teachers, and administrative personnel 
in such school, and with other groups. . (emphasis added). Input from these 
groups was to go into the design, planning and implementation of local Chapter 2- 
supported activities. 

Third, the ECIA Chapter 2 language calls for the states to provide "an annual 
ealuation of the effectivess of proems assisted under this chapter beginning with 
FY 1984 (emphasis added). Certainly, Congress was concerned that there be some 
means by which the program's accomplishments could be assessed. 

While targeting parent consultation, and evaluation requirements were built into 
the statute, that same statute fails to provide the mechanisms for the execution of 
these provisions. As a result, compliance with these sections of the law became op- 
tional and often did not taKe place. So widespread were these observations, that 
monitors began to seriously question whether Congress truly intended these require- 
ments to be met all. It is clear then, that in the absence of strengthened language, 
targeting, parental input and program assessment are greatly threatened and, in 
some cases, could possibly disappear. 



Failure to target pupils with special needs 

Among the 20 school districts monitored, only 9 (less than half) attempted to 
target Chapter 2 activities to children with special state-identified needs (see Figure 
I). Though the presence of these children brought additional Chapter 2 funds to 
their school districts typically, the districts used their funds to carry out activities 
that were not necessarily focused around special needs as they were around pro- 
grams that they believed would benefit students throughout the system. The as- 
sumptions are that the program will automatically benefit at-risk children if Chap- 
ter 2 activities are made "universally" available, or that the administration and 
staff would find it necessary to make greater use of these activities in response to 
special needs, and thus a certain "natural" targeting would take place. 

These assumptions ignore the fact that at-risk children would not be at-risk if 
they could make as successful use of educational opportunities as the overall gener- 
al enrollment without special assistance. The assumptions further belie the fact that 
in the absence of trying to address specifically identified needs among students, 
"natural" targeting is unlikely to occur. 

Figure I —State Formulae for Distributing Chapter 2 Allocations to Local Education Agencies as 
Adjusted for State-ldentified Special Needs in Fiscal Year 1986 



SUMMARY FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



State 



Allocatioft Allocation 
bd$«<) on on 
<nfotiiT»ot low income 



AH^/catton b3$«) on oth€f special nwds 



Arizona 



850 



50 



5 0 low and high achievers 
5 0 small schools 
10 5 limited English proficiency 
2 1 sparse population 



Cdiifornia 



741 



133 
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Rgure I.— State Formulae for Distributing Chapter 2 Allocations to Local Education Agencies as 
Adjusted for State-Identified Special Needs in Fiscal Year 1986-Continued 



Allocation Allocation 

based on tased on Allocation tased on other special needs 

enroilment low income 



Delaware 


700 


100 


tUirxxs 


700 


300 


Kentucky .. 


86.0 


50 


Louisiana . 


850 


100 


Maine 


800 


200 


Missouri . 


810 


170 


NewYork*.. . 







100 gifted and talented 
10 0 handicapped 

7 0 sparse population 
2 0 high tax, kw expenditure 
5.0 handicapped, speaal education 

2 0 small schools 
1 0 full day kindergarten 
0 5 Vz day kindergarten 
025 grades 7-12 
0.35 special education 
2.0 handicapped (60% +) 
2.0 handicapped (20-60%). 
0 13 handicapped (under 20%). 
0 05 limited English profioency 

North Carolina.. . 700 300 

^ews 730 130 50 limited English prof laency 



\ 0 handicapped 



on theSS's'Jwaftl^^ ^^^"^'^ ^^^^ ^^vMx^, pup<ls with special educational needs adjustment, and adjustments lased 

The Chapter 2 case study conducted in Gardiner, Maine was illustrative of the 
flaws in these assumptions. While funds supported activities that were essentially 
systemwide (i.e. media center, staff development, student evaluation, and gifted and 
talentwl programs), schools with the greatest concentration of low income children 
made far less use of these services than did schools where the percent^es of low 
income pupils were lower. Hence, absent a deliberate strategy to target or equitably 
expose pupils with special needs to such funded activities, it is possible for those 
students who need them most, to benefit little, if at all, from Chapter 2. 

Of note in this study is the fact that there was more targeting among the larger 
jurisdictions than among those that were smaller. Half (5) of the larger districts tar- 
geted duldren with special needs, while only 30% (3) of the smaller ones did the 
same. This pattern could have developed because of the larger districts; size, their 
experience with more diverse populations and their histories of having been recipi- 
Emergency School Aid Act funding (for desegregation activities) prior to 
1982. Eadi of these factors may have reinforced the need for and practice of target- 
ing specific activities to children with special needs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The statute should provide for the Secretary of the Department Education to 
review state formulas based on a set of criteria and standards which determine 
their adequacy for use in allocating funds to local education agencies. This is espe- 
cially important in the identification of high cost factors and the special needs they 
represent. 

Local education agencies which receive high cost allocations should be required to: 
1) use Chapter 2 funds for activities which will address the state-identified special 
ne^-os of students and 2) demonstrate that benefit from those activities flowed to 
those students in an equitable manner. 

*u'^j-^J^-*^^^ ^y^^^ require states to monitor local education agencies to insure 
r lij which receive high cost allocations can demonstate that special needs 

of children nrp nr1r1rpfl.QAr1 in nrtivitipc o*iT\nni*far1 K<r PUorxf a* O t^^^A^ iiru^ ^t... 



r L'lj tc».civc iiigii uiiuuuLiuiid Luii ut;monsuiie cnai special neeas 

of children are addressed in the activities supported by Chapter 2 funds. Where stu- 
dents needs for Chapter 2 activities is greater, a greater concentration of those ac- 
tivities should be made available to them. At the very minimum, children with spe- 
cial needs should share equitably in the benefits derived from the program. 
Failure to solicit meaningful parental input 

Over half (13) of the twenty school districts monitored had advisory committees on 
which parents participated in determining how Chapter 2 funds were to be spent. 
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However, when the quality of parent consultation was examined, it was found that 
among the thirteen, only three districts have what could be characterized as signifi- 
cant input as measured by: 

the extent to which parents actually suggested activities, equipment, or improve- 
ments which were supported by Chapter 2 vs. rubber stamping a school administra- 
tion's proposals; and 

the extent to which parents had an opportunity to challenge and/or change pro- 
posed Chapter 2-supported activities. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The provision which calls for parent consultation should be strengthened to re- 
quire the establishment of a local advisory committee which: 

Is comprised of parents, students, teachers, administrators, and other commu- 
nity members as may be appropriate; 

Meets on a regular basis to discuss student needs, school resources, and the 
application of Chapter 2 to meeting those needs; and 

Participate in and agrees on the design, planning, and implementation of the 
Chapter 2 expenditure plan. 

Failure to Adequately Assess Program Impact 

In only three of the twenty localities monitored, were portions of the evaluations 
conducted by the local education agencies adequate to demonstrate the impact that 
Chapter 2 activities had or improving the elementary and secondary education of 
the school district's pupils. In these sites. Chapter 2 activities were either: evaluated 
with other programs which require the measurement of impacts (e.g. desegregation 
and magnet school programs), or simply identified and carried out a combination of 
evaluation techniques which would reveal whatever improvements did or did not 
take place. Such techniques included pre- and post-testing, completion of evaluation 
checklists, demonstrated proficiency in operating equipment, completing tasks, or 
accomplishing measurable objectives. 

As many educators and lawmakers have pointed out, the evaluation of a orogram 
requires additional time and paperwork. However, program accountability does 
have a cost, and other programs equally as complex, have required the kind of uni- 
formity in program reporting and impact measurement evaluation recommended 
here. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The statute should require a uniform evaluation tool which is used by all local 
school districts in identifying: 

What goals and objectives were intended to be met through the expenditure 
of Chapter 2 funds; 
What activities were undertaken in order to meet these objectives; 
What the measurable program accomplishments were; 

Whether the accomplishments fell short, met, or exceeded the goals and ob- 
jectives established; and 

Corrective action needed if the accomplishments failed to meet the objectives 
set forth. 



im\ I rUJ»>AKIM)N Ul bLLLCT CMAPTLH 2 I'LRrOI?riAN( L rx ASllllCS IN UHUAN LOCAl LOUCATKW AOtNLirG 
^* STIIDILD IN ruilO rWNlTOIMNC imUCT lY 'Ur. 



Any Allinvl lo Tor(jcl f undc lo Popilc Uilh 
M.ilr^ldcDt il ii^l Nerds'? 



1« Louisuillc, Ky. 



2* rrcsno, Culif. 



3. Yonkcrn, N,Y. 



4. ilouolon, Tcxac 



5. New Urleanc, Ltj. 



6. Creccir.boro* N f. 




No 



LGAA activities largetcd at 9th 
qrodc levela nnd above m 25 
schools. Youth Performing Arts 
school receives CItap. 2 arto ac- 
tiviliec; Gtafr devclopncnt is 
Gyctemuide. 

(GAA activities are targeted lo 
three mjc/^ct schools* 



Teacher Iran^er';, supplier., mj- 
terials, textbook«>, etc. made 
:?va) lable syslenwide. School 
dt'seijregatiot* Ijusxit slill in 
progress. 

( DJiipuU'i T purth.iM'd VMtti I tup. 2 
Iviful". ucrr used m ( h.ip. 1 ',rt»ool 
lb yr.)i -roitrul '.thools tt'LPivrtI 
fundnuj lo help imf)rovt' utinliMtl 
i( hi('v(,*ni'f»l . 21 ol \jviv 
(hop. 1 'jChuuI'j. 
Librarv resouice^, turcjeted to 
schools uith '.ubsUridard libra- 
ries; stjrr (tevelopmr'r»l tanjel- 
od to lejthers uho .ue neu or uht 
have difficulties,. IJemairjirwj ae- 
livitieu ore '.ystenuide. 



0)3}). 2 funds ldr(jt'ted to 
r»ot eligible for ClMp. 1. 



bdiool:. 



Uoality ef LCA'r, evaluation 



73oT 



I omrnctU 



Upinion poll taken. No 
objective measure of ifn- 
provcmcnl. 



Chap. 2 desegregation 
programs iire coupled 
with other programs which 
rcutitiely measure impact' 

Nwi-deseg^'egat ion pio- 
grams and- nonpublic 
schools' programs do not 
bure piogiam imp.ict. 

No atlemj)t to measure 
educational improvement. 



No attempt to measure im- 
pact of activities. In 
1902, this praelice was 
diccof»tinupd for Chap. 2 
bot was corjtmued for 
Lhap. 1. 

Lvoluation wos descrip- 
tive. Na attemjit to mea- 
;ure educ.ilional improve 
ffcnt. 



Un.»l)le to del«*rmine. 
Loe.il adminiitr.jtoro 
uould not mdke ev.ilua 
tion available to monito 



Parent Consultation'? (*):f1canif>gfol 
Lommotit 



Advisory committee made up of po- 
rer>ts, comnunily persons, and ad- 
ministrators. 



Have not consulted with paror^ts 
since LCIA became law. 



PTA advisory committee reviews 
and comments on administration 
proposals. 



Cili/rn input tlirou(^» '.chool l)onrA 
mt'ctifK] wlicrt' "Ih.ip. 2" djs(u;. MOn 
liai, berti ndverti-.cd on the .niend.i 

irenls in -.(hooli. uitli (h.ip, 2 
.jclivities are sijrve)ed for feed- 
tMck on progr.iD'.. 

t\o p.iretit ( nti'.irll .«l inn. 
'117, p.ircnti, p.trt K in.ile on ,idvi- 
'.ory tommjttee, lh(nii|li Ihey h.ive 
no vole, will pl.iy ml'* u< (^'tei*- 
muting spending priorilU".. 

Local advisory committee esta- 
blished for Chap. 1 is a Ho used 
for Chap. 2. 



TAULl I, (cool.) lori»AI{Il>ON Ul SLLLCT tHAPTI H 2 l'L»! OliriANCt rHASURLl, IN U«UAN lULAL IDUCATION AGLNCIE5 

5TUUILD IN fORU JWNITOIMNi; PROJICT fY 'b(> 



Urbon ILA 



7, Konoas Cily, flo- 



Q, Los Angeles, Co J if 



9. r'orlJjm), lie. 



Xim Phoenix I Ai izonj 



Any AKcmpl lo Tar<}cl Funds lo Pupils uVlh" 
Matc»Ident if icd Spcciol Needs'^ 



_ Uc:,cribc Lf f orto 



ntcgralion activities such as mag. 
ict schools and basic activities 
jhtch lost ESAA noney ore what 

hop, 2 funds ore spent on, 

iiop, 2 frtonoy funded transitional 
nlifx/jal leaching mode J, 



Hi.!}), 2 funds l.ii(jcff(J to Ptiitl.Hid 
Miijh '«liool to dovphjp nfu tc.iih- 
ni{j i'«)dcl'. (jiftdl .iiwJ tolcntcd 
•.(uiJftit'., (V 'H7 noDcy uiIJ be 
"It) I" (ii'>|MM srd .imotKi (|r<idc Jcvrli, 
liH ludmtj f h,ip. 1 clfrnfnt.iry •,( h'>, 

hup, 2 mor-y is tdrgetcd to matjnot 
.( hools .nuJ other dc.ctjt ctjut lort .ic. 



(Jualily of LlA's lvaluatior> 



liood 



fair f'ooi 



No atlenpt to fneasurc 
cducat lonaj improve- 
ment. 

No atteinpt lo wasiire 
educational im{)rove- 
mcnts rer.ultipg from 
library resouiccT, 
computers, and .-udio 
visuals. Compliance 
checked only. 

Impact of effectivc- 
ncGs of teactiing mo- 
del ID measured, 

I valuation IS liir()('l> 
riiirr.itive <f<",c i ipt ion 
of pto<jr.im for f \ '06. 
•07 uiU em»ih.i;.i7(> 
nuMsurmg |>(0(jia;r) ac- 
compli shmcnts. 

Only of.e out of ele- 
ven activities mea- 
sured the degree cf 
educational im()tove- 
mcnt, (lost ovalu«i- 
tions uere descrip- 
t ive or bjsed or> opin 
ion polio. 



Parent ConGwltat ion'? (•)= fJeaningfuJ 



Adminislralorj. constill with 
i,chool advi'sory groups lo 
uhich parents participate, 

Admmistratois consult with 
school advisory giotjp repre- 
sentatives uho include parents 
and other conmuoity individuals. 



H6 No pjrent con'',(iI t.»( ion process, 
U7 Pan nt cor»'>u lt.it ion initial ivr 
be(jur» ir inrj ( h.ip, ! p.itcnl .ul- 
vi^oiy tjioup to (oii'.ult on use 
0(j Chap, 2 fundn. 

District block grant commit tee 
consists of p.frents, teachers 
iHid administ ralorr.. 
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LOIAL CIMICATKN AUNCIfj bTUDIlD IN I om> fKHITOlflNG PHOJiCf FY '06 



lUii.il/bmijUcr 
MA 



Any Atlor>vt lo foiijot (unds lo Pup ill* Uith 
tntt-lJontif i(>J 'jp«-Lial Nt?cds? 



!♦ G«irdincr, flc. 



7* Cdst t1oline,in 



3. Pldqucmmco 



4, 11 Certtro,Calif. 



5, tiroulcy, Cdlif 



6* La Joya, Texas 



7» Carut*HTQVille, 
Mo. 




Dcbtribc L It otto 



All activities av.ulnble systcm- 
uidc. 



All activities dva liable systcm- 
uidr. 



All dctivitics nvailubic cyotem- 
uidc. 



Oa* oT pupils ore Tluip. 1 eligi- 
ble, CI>op. 2 distributed on per 
ctipilu hasis to -chools. riind<i 
used to 'iuppli'rnenl pro(jrams for 
LHliicnt ior>ol ly disadvanta(jcd orxJ 
former (fcscijrf^tjJtion programs. 

liif* of pLHJilr. «irc Ch.ip, 1 eligi- 
ble r btaff dc»viilo|)mcf)t arnJ in- 
novative tcaduny methods activi- 
ties ore syi:lcmuide. 

All activities arc cultural cn- 
riclwicnt octiviticj, tar<jcted at 
loy olIi levers to give them incen- 
tive to stay If* school-. Attcn- 
dafjce arnJ good grades are re- 
<(uired to participate. 

Activities arc available system- 
uide. 



(Jualily of LIA^i, (valuation 



f.ood \ oir Voot 



No ut tempt lo nieosiirc 
educntiofial irnprovemcnt 



liesults of funded activi 
tics are ncjsured by prt 
.ind post- testing; com- 
pletion of evaluation 
checklists; student, 
staff, and parent t.ur- 
veys, etc. 

Mo attempt to rnfasurc 
educational improvement 



Compliance revicu only. 
No attempt lo measure 
educatiofial iriprovement 



Participants evaluate 
activities' effectivt?- 
ness. 

Majority of LLA enroll- 
ment n also m Chap, 1 
•ind Migrant programs. 
Chop, 2 impact is hard 
to determine. 



No attempt to mcabure 
educational inprovemcnt, 



Poient Consult.it ion'? (•)= fleam ngful 



Comfiynt 



Public IS consul led and irust ap- 
prove by vole, the ochool budget 
exclusive of Chap. 2, Parents 
are f>ot consulted rer hou to 
spend Chap, 2 funds. 

Parents uere sent surveys and 
information sheets ot> Chap. 2. 
V/ere asked hcu Ltiap, 2 money 
should be spent. 



Meetings uere s(hedulc'd for pa- 
rents, librarians, and principals 
to meet to discusf. school needb 
ufuch could be audresoed uith Chap 2 

Lach school has parent advisory 
group. They and teachers arc coi* 
suited Oft use of funds. 



Parent advisory body is tnc same 
as for Chap, 1. 



Parent advisory body is same as 
for Chap. 1 and Migrartt i^rogram. 



Parent advisory group exists but 
IS not coiisulted re: Chtip . 2, 



TAnn If. (cont.) rOfl^AfllSON OF SELECT CHAPrER 2 PLRFORHANCT {ItASURCS IN RURAL AND SfWLLLR 
LOCAL tOUCATION AGENCIES SIWIEO IN FORD flONI TORINO PROJECI FY '86 



Rural/Smaller 
MA 



8r Lloy, Arizona 



Uilkcs Counly, 
N.C. 



10 f loyd Co., K>. 



Any AUcnY)L to lorcjct lund*; to Pupils With 
' ULp- Identified Special Nccdo? 



Ye3 No 



Describe Lf forts 



At 1 1 VI Lies Lorgcled Lo children 
identified as cjifted and talented 

A I eacher /counselor wao placed m 
eoch of three hi(^i schools where 
Uipy carried out an m-school suii 
pensioJi progiom, in on al tempi to 
prcvt^nt Uitp srhoolers with diffi 
cult ICS from dropping oul, 

(cjuiprrcnt purchased uilh Chap^ 2 
monty is dii^Lribuled to all 
iifhooj'.- 



Oualily ol LCAs Iviiluatioo 



[^ood r air Poor 



3 Parent ConsuUation'> (•)= IVanmyful 



No attenif>t lo measure 
cducalional inprovcmenl ^ 

No alleinpl lo measure 
impacl of Chap. 2 ex- 
cepl m very rare in- 
stances, e.(j. mcasure- 
mcnl of uriliiuj tesl 
G' jtes. 

No atlempl lo nc asurc 
educational in>provement 



No 



Conntt-nt 



Citi/en advisory conmillee serve; 
as vatchdog, but it: not conoullcd 
about spending lh<ip. 2 funds. 

Pdrenls are involved in counly 
school activities, including 
asser<)ling m-wsle Iters, elc. Are 
not involved in direclly dtermm- 
hov Chap. 2 money is sprnl . 

Advisory conmiltee has a liniled 
role m determining I he del ail'; 
of how Chap. 2 activities will 
be implemenletJ; Mouever, super- 
mlcndefit really ctel ermines uhal 
Chap. 2 overall priorities uill 
be. 
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Statement of Mrs. Elliot Richardson, Chairman of the Board, Reading is 
Fundamental, Inc. 

Re: Inexpensive Book Distribution Program, ECIA, Ch. 2, D, Sec. 583(bKl). 

Reading Is Fundamental, Inc. (RIF) appreciates the opportunity to present testi- 
mony on reauthorization of the Inexpensive Book Distribution Program (IBDP). RIF 
operates the IBDP under cont -act to the Department of Education. The IBDP makes 
it possible for RIF to develop reading motivation programs and to match local funds 
for the purchase of books for children. 

Present authorization includes mandates 

The IBDP is authorized in the ECIA, Chapter 2, D, Sec. 583(bXl) which reads: 
"From the funds reserved for the purposes of this section, the Secretary shall first 
fund— (1) the Inexpensive Book Distribution Program (as carried out through 'Read- 
ing Is Fundamental') ... at least in amounts necessary to sustain the activities . . . 
at the level of operation dpring fiscal year 1981 . . 

Thus in reauthorizing the IBDP in 1981 the Congress included wording to assure 
continuity and continuation of the IBDP by: (1) mandating the Secretary to fund the 
IBDP, (2) to fund it at a floor of no less than the 1981 level, and (3) to fund it **as 
carried out through 'Reading Is Fundamental'." The Congress, additionally, author^ 
ized "such sums as may be necessary'* to be appropriated for the duration of the 
1981 Act. 

Administration proposal 

The Administration has proposed reauthorization language asking Congress to 
abandon the mandate, the funding floor, and the reference to Reading Is Fundamen- 
tal. The Administratbn's proposed language simply asks that the Secretary be au- 
thorized to operate the IBDP— in other words, leaving the future of the program en- 
tirely to the discretion of the Secretary of Education 

Reading is fundamental recommends the following 

Reading Is Fundamental respectfully urges the Congress to retain the essentials 
of the 1981 IBDP authorization: the mandate to fund, the reference to Reading Is 
Fundamental, and the funding floor. We request that the floor be updated to ''the 
level of operation during fiscal 1987," and that the authorized appropriations be 
cont-nued as "such sums as may be necessary.*' 

I. that the congress continue the mandate to fund the IBDP 

To insure continuity vital to retention of a widespread, varied, grassroots volunteer 
network- Some 86,000 citizens from all walks of life (35% of them parents of children 
served) volunteer to operate IBDP programs. Local IBDP programs receive no over- 
head for paid staff or other administrative purposes. They receive only funds for 
books for children Any break in the program would result in a dismantling of the 
volunteer network and seroiusly jeopardize the cost effectiveness and success of the 
IBDP. 

To protect this highly successful program from vulnerability to varying priorities of 
changing Departmental staff and officials and from damaging effects of unrelated 
and unpredictable events such as recent protracted litigation involving the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Chicago Board of Education: Although the case had 
nothing to do vith the IBDP/RIF, only the mandate shielded the IBDP from serious 
disruption and possible elimination when other funds for this section of the ECIA 
were frozen. 

To assure continuance of a proven and successful program that. Gets Idren to 
read- We are grateful for this Committee's consistent efforts to incre literacy 
^i"^T^'t^"^^''^^^^ young people. We are pleased to be able to report back to you that 
the IBDP is turning millions of youngsters into readers throughout the 50 states, 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

Since Congress established the IBDP in 1976, the IBDP has consistently received 
high marks for its success in gettting children to read— from educators, paients, 
public officials, local citizens, and the Congress itself. Through the years, evidence 
ha.s mounted that this low-cost program achieves remarkable results in imnroving: 

Children s attitudes toward reading, 

Amount of time they read; 

Use of libraries, 

Reading abilities { 

Parents* mvolvei, it m their children's education. 
A H)86 survey of local projects resoundingl> reconfirmed these results of the IBDP. 
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The IBDP reaches young people during their critical years of learning, helping 
them to acquire that most basic of all skills: reading. It does so by providing activi- 
ties and an atmosphere that makes children want to read. Then it goes a step fur- 
ther uy making it possible for them to have books of their own— books they choose 
because they like them— to take home, to keep, and to read. And it involves parents 
in the process. 

A number of recent research studies have underscored the effectiveness of this 
approach. The NIE's^ "Becoming a Nation of Readers," and the Education Depart- 
ment's "What Works" both note that providing youngsters with easy access to books 
of interest to them is an essential step toward literacy. The reports also emphasize 
the value of freedom of choice, books in the home, providing motivation to read, and 
parental involvement— all key ingredients of the IBDP. 

Enjoys widespread grassroots support: A network of more than 3,100 community- 
based projects reaches children in some 10,000 locations, including schools, libraries, 
day care centers, migrart labor camps, centers for the handicapped, hospitals, 
Indian reservations, juvenile detention centers, housing projects, programs for immi- 
grants, and other places where children congregate. Thus, the benefits are multi- 
plied because the IBDP is reaching children in a variety of settings, in and out of 
school. 

Local citizen volunteers make all the important decisions about the operation of 
their IBDP/RIF projects: which books to purchase with the IBDP matching funds, 
which children to serve, and what activities to offer to reinforce interest in reading. 
And more than 9,300 local businesses and organizations aid the programs with vol- 
unteers, funding, and goods. 

The program s reputation for success generates extraordinaty local demand for 
the IBDP. Our mail tells us that, were sufficient funds available, RIF could easily 
reach as many as 700,000 additional children each year. 

Is Low-Cost, Cost-Effective Program, Reaching 2 Million Plus Children: Last year 
RIF and the IBDP reached more than 2 million children at the remarkable low-cost 
to the government of $3.36 per child. Further, this effective partnership between the 
Federal government, the grassroots volunteer network, and Reading Is Fundamen- 
tal has served as leverage to multiply the Federal effort. We estimate that RIF, its 
local projects and its privpite sector partners bring about $3.00 in private funds, 
goods and services for every $1 of Federal IBDP funds. All of this adds up to a low- 
cost program which makes it possible to reach large numbers of children at a negli- 
gible cost to the government. 

II. THAT THE REFERENCE TO READING IS FUNDAMENTAL BE RETAINED 

By including in the 1981 ECIA a specific reference to Reading Is Fundamental, 
Congress at once reiterated clear Congressional intent and assured continuity and 
cost-effectiveness of the IBDP. 

When Congress established the IBDP in 1976, it modelled the program on the suc- 
cessful, then decade-old, Reading Is Fundamental. 

Both in the 1976 and subsequent authorizations and in appropriations legislative 
history, the Congress has made clear its intent that the IBDP is to be operated by 
Reading Is Fundamental. 

RIF has operated the IBDP for 10 vears RIF has in place: a well-refined stream- 
lined system to provide book funds for the local IBDP projects. (Local projects re- 
ceive no funds for overhead); a nationwide nctworl; of 86,000 volunteers; nationally 
negotiated agreements between RIF and 357 book suppliers for special services and 
book discounts to local projects; an experienced and trained staff to provide techni- 
cal guidance on reading motivation and program operations to local volunteers. 

RIF is able to bring to the IBDP a range of privately-funded programs, materials 
and services At no cost to the government, for example, RIF has brought to IBDP 
projects materials and workshops for parents, donated books, a national reading in- 
centive program, a national poster contest, a public service media campaign, and 
other goods and services. 

III. READING IS FUNDAMENTAL RECOMMENDS CONTINUATION OF THE FUNDING FLOOR, 
AND THAT THE FLOOR BE ESTABLISHED AT THE FISCAL 1987 LEVEL OF OPERATIONS 

Like the mandate, the funding floor is needed: 

To assure a degree if stability to the volunteer-operated, grassroots IBDP projects. 
In establishing a fuii> .ing floor the Congress ensured that at least a guaranteed min- 
imum funding would be available, assuring uninterrupted services to the children in 
local projects. This guarantee, like the mandate, has provided continuity at the local 
level for volunteers Volunteers are essential to the proj^ram Interrupted funding 
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would likely result in a loss of the volunteer network so carefully developed over 
the years. Once dispersed, they are not easily regrouped. 

n^^fJ^D^^^ ^PSf^"^^ '"^^^ ^^V^'? ^ff^""^ of unforeseen situations like the 
Chicago Board of Education case described above: During the years in which this 
case was in the courts, the funds in the Secretary's Discretionary Fund were frozen 
for the most part. But funding of the IBDP continued, thanks to the funding floor 
Congress had written into the law. 

^^^^ Congress appropriated $7.8 million for the IBDP. RIF recommends 
that the Congress establish a funding floor of at least the 1987 level of operations. 

IV. THAT THE AUTHORIZED LEVEL BE "sUCH SUMS AS MAY BE NECESSARY" 

B> authorizmg ''such sums as may be necessary," the 1981 legislation gave Con- 
gress the tlexibility to respond in subsequent appropriations with expansion of the 
program as Congress saw a need and as funds were available. We respectfully rec- 
ommend continuation of the "such sums as may be necessary" wording. 
IBDP Books Inspire More and Better Reading 

This Committee knows only too well the tragic consequences of illiteracy and the 
ext^t to which our children are in danger of reaching adulthood without adequate 
flnn Prevention is clearly less costly than remediation. Through RIF. the 
i- is Uje only nationwide program of its magnitude working to prevent illiteracy. 
Since RIFs founding in 196B, RIF has brought more than 78 million books into 
American homes. Of these, 72 million books have been placed in the hands of chil- 
dren through the IBDP. 

TunD^^^Jj"^ comments from local citizens indicates that with help from the 
itiut', children can and do read: 

•The RTF program has made a difference in reading," says RIF coordinator at the 
Florence Avenue School in Los Angeles. "Test scores have increased consistently 
over the past five years, students are enthusiastic about authoring their own books, 
have developed an aww-eness of specific books and authors and request them when 
^^"^i^fi? and our school library circulation has increased." 

The FTO in fitters. Pa. writes, "Newberry School is basically a rural area school 
which servM children from homes that often contain non-reading parents and a 
lack of good reading material. The RIF program gives all the children an equal 
chance of acquiring new reading material.'^ 

And from a high school teacher in Arlington, Vermont: "I have seen students, 
whonormally do not read or possess books, filled with pride and reading the RIF 

At a time when the United States is concerned about its competitiveness, there is 
near-universal agreement that the key to competitiveness is adequate education of 
?inn ^ ^^" j . ^^"^.^^ course, the foundation for all learning. Through RIF, the 
IBDP succeeds in getting children to read. It would seem a prudent step to reinforce 
(not diminish, as the Administration proposes) this proven and successful program. 

Because the IBDP, as operated by Reading Is Fundamental, is a proven, low-cost, 
and effective means to get children to read: 

We respectfully urge the Congress to reauthorize the Inexpensive Book Distribu- 
tion I'rogram and follow the Congressional precedents already set, with bipartisan 
support, by: mandating the Secretary of Education to fund the IBDP as operated by 
Keading js !• undamg j amounts necessary to sustain the activities at 

the Fiscal 1987 level of operations. 

Testimony of Very Special Arts 

It is a pleasure to submit testimony to this subcommittee in behalf of the reau- 
thorization of Very Special Arts. We are grateful for the interest and support this 
subcommittee has given Very Special Arts throughout its history and look forward 
to working with its members throughout the reauthorization process. 

As members of the committee may know. Very Special Arts began 12 years ago 
when a group of educators, artists, parents, members of the disabled community and 
other concerned citizens joined together to form The National Committee, Arts for 
the Handicapped with support provided by The Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation. 
1 he committees goal was to insure students with cfisabilities equal opportunity to 
partr-pate in the arts, which research had indicated offered unique capabilities to 
enhance the education and enrich the lives of individuals with disabilities. 

At that time, children and vouth with disabilities had little opportunity to experi- 
ence the arts as part of the education process or to share in the common artistic and 
cultural heritage of their communities To meet that need. The National Committee 

o 
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developed and implemented its signature program, The Very Special Arts Festival 
(VSAF). Through this program, year-round school and community-based arts educa- 
tion programs were initiated which culminated in public celebrations known as 
Very Special Arts Festivals. A non-competitive forum, the Festival served to show- 
case the talents and accomplishments of children with disabilities; to catalyze the 
interests of teachers, parsnts and artists in enriching the education of disabled stu- 
dents with arts experiences; and to provide a means for intergrating disabled stu- 
dents into the mainstream of society by highlighting their abilities and accomplish- 
ments. The first Festival, with 300 participants, was held in 1974 at the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

From the modest beginning 12 years ago, with the vital assistance of Congression- 
al funding over the last eight years, that first Very Special Arts Festival has now 
blossomed into a national movement. Today, all 50 states, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico sponsor Very Special Arts programs dedicated to enriching the 
lives of individuals with disabilities through the arts. In 1987 alone, 700 \ ery Spe- 
cial Arts Festivals will be held in communities throughout the United States provid- 
ing opportunities for more than one million people to share and celebrate the 
accomplishments of our disabled citizens of all ages. A national television special, 
"A Very Special Arts Story," will be aired across the country, reaching million of 
people this spring. An exhibit of museum-quality artworks by artists with disabil- 
ities from across the nation will be held at the Orlando Museum of Arts in Florida. 
A nationwide playwriting competition now in its third year, encouraging students 
with and without disabilities to explore an aspect of disability in contemporary soci- 
ety through drama, will culminate in a performance at the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. This year also, in numerous communities, disabled individ- 
uals, some of whom are blind, some wheel-chair bound, and some with severe neuro- 
muscular disorders, will )eam and grow through exposure to instruction in dance 
and movement enabled by the Very Special Arts program. Promising young VSA 
participants with special talents, such as Kenneth Mack, Jr., the feature singer of 
The Star Spangled Banner" at the unveiling of the Statue of Liberty last summer, 
will have the opportunity to participate in Very Special Art*s scholarship program, 
the Itzhak Perlman award, named in honor of America's leading artist who also 
happens to have r disability. And in more than 1,000 locations throughout the coun- 
try, interested teachers, parents, artists, and community leader will participate in 
VSA training programs designed to expand and extend opportunties for individuals 
with disabilities to participate in arts programs in their communities. In addition, 
because of the leadership provided by the United States, 43 nations around the 
worid have initiated Very Special Arts programs in their countries and have affili- 
ated with Very Special Arts. 

During this period of unprecedented change and growth for ^^sry Special Arts, 
our enabling legislation has served us well. In 1979, the Congress, with wisdom and 
foresight, provided Very Special Arts with a statute that has allowed us the neces- 
sary fle> 'bility to meet the needs of a constantly changing field. Through the contin- 
ued support and interest of this subcommittee. Very Special Arts will be able to con- 
tinue its efforts to provide increased opportunities in the arts for our citizens with 
disabilities. Thus, we are now submitting this testimony to urge you to act favorably 
on the single most important provision affecting Ver>' Special Arts — a three-year ex- 
tension of our authorization. 

To put this request in perspective, the following table illustrates the pattern of 
Congressional funding which has allowed the present level of program expansion. 



Year: Amount 

1981 $1,350,000 

1982 1,350,000 

1983 1,350,000 

1984 1,450,000 

1985 2,250,000 

1986 2,250,000 

1987 2,370,000 



As the table indicates. Congress has generously provided Very Special Arts with 
an increase in funding over the last three years. During this period. Very Special 
Arts has utilized its Congressional appropriation to significantly improve and 
expand its services to the disabled community. In 1984, cognizant of the need to en- 
courage private sectoi involvement in support of arts for citizens with disabilities. 
Very Special Arts began a reorganized effort. The goals of th&t reorganization, sig- 
naled by the name change from NO AH to VSA, were threefold: to increase private 
sector support of Very Special Arts programs; to insure the long-term existence of 
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Venr Special Arts programs at state and local levels; and to establish a national net- 
work ol state-level organizations committed to expanding orportuntities for disabled 
individuals to participate in the arts. To realize those goals, a number of significant 
changes were implemented. Each state was asked to establish an independent, no^ 
for-profit organization called Very Special Arts (state name) with broad-based citi- 
zen support from the education, arts, business and volunteer communities. State 
Very Special Arts organizations were then required to develop a long-range plan for 
i'esourcing and extending their program services throughout the state in order to be 
eligible for the vital funding which Very Special Arts receives from Congress and 
passes through to state organizations. » 

A new graphic identity was developed to complement the name change and then 
adopted by each yery Special Arts organization. A new national program initiative 
called Special Projects was developed to insure that VSA participants were provided 
year-round opportunities to engage in structured experiences in each art form, 
ihus, a dance program, entitled New Visions, was developed in concert with the 
Alvin Alley American Dance Theatre to bring dance initially to people who are 
blind and now to individuals with a wide variety of handicapping conditions. A thea- 
tre program, call^ the Henry Fonda Young Playwrights Project, now in its third 
year, was initiated to introduce disabled and non-disabled students to the dramatic 
arts and culminates each year with the production of an original play at Kennedy 
tenter. To promote participation in yet another discipline, VSA has launched a Cre- 
ative Wnting Project in cooperation with PEN to encourage people with disabilities 
to explore opportunities for creativity and self-expression through poetry. All of 
these bpecial Projects are designed to open new avenues for participation in the arts 
to individuals with disabilities. Like the Very Special Arts Festival, which remains 
the conierstone of our efforts, each program emphasizes ability rather than disabil- 
ity, and each program focuses on the capabilities, accomplishments and special tal- 
ents of Very Special Arts participants. In so doing, we believe these programs not 
only provide the disabled community with valuable educational experiences, but 
also help to heighten public awareness about the important contribution disabled 
individuals can make to society, not only in the arts but in other vitally important 
areas. 

Because of the generous support of Congress, Very Special Arts' reorganization 
pmn has ushered in a two-year period of unprecedented growth and expansion. 
1 hirty-nme states and the District of Columbia have formed not-for-profit Very Spe- 
cial Arte organizations designed to provide stetewide program opportunities to their 
disabled citizens. The remaining 11 states have plans to incorporate this year. Two 
hundred and forty-nine Special Projects sites will introduce individuals with disabil- 
ities to aance, drama, creative writing, music and the visual arts in communities 
throughout the country. And the on-going efforts of artists, educators, parents and 
yolunt«jBrs will culminate m 700 Very Special Arts Festivals which willteke place 
in all 50 states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico this year alone. An exami- 
nation of 1987 state Very Special Arts budgets reveals that the vital seed money 
grants provided through Congressional authorization and appropriations to VSA 
have resulted in a five-to-one match from other funding sources at the stete level In 
the interest of brevity, these facts are provided to offer only a brief glimpse of the 
benefits and accomplishments which derive from the interest and support which 
Congress has provided over the last three years. 

The continued assistance and support of Congress over the next three years, 
which we now seek through this testimony, will enable Very Special Arts to face 
tuture challenges occasioned by our recent growth and to meet the growing needs of 
the held within the confines of limited financial resources. Additionally, we would 
be most appreciative if additional resources could be provided to VSA to assist us in 
meeting the evergrowing needs of the field. 

Organizationally, increased training and technical assistance must be provided to 
VbA state organizations so that they can effectively expand and extend their pro- 
grains to meet the needs of the disabled individuals in their stete. Among our prior- 
ities for the next three years will be the implementetion of new and expanded infor- 
mation and resource systems, including the following: the esteblishment of a nation- 
al data bank in which research documents, publications and bibliographies, artists 
directori^ and related information can be stored; the development of teacher and 
artist training institutes* the coordination uf a parent advocacy network; the esteb- 
lishment of an expanded media access system for talented artists and individuals 

> At the present time. VSA allocates approximately one-third of its Congressional funding to 
direct state grants with another third earmarked for new program initiatives, national demon- 
stration programs and training and technical assistance services. 
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with (liabilities; the initiation of a cooperative project for promising disabled artists 
designed to enhance the»r employment capabilities, the creation of a national dis- 
abled artists registry; and the provision of expanded training and technical assist- 
ance to emerging state VSA organizations to increase their effectiveness in a wide 
variety of areas. 

Previous reauthorizations have enabled us to achieve our early goals, and we ask 
that this subcommittee grant us again an extension of our authorization so that we 
may reach our new objectives. 

Very Special Arts is proud and honored to submit this testimony and to be consid- 
ered by the subcommittee for reauthorization as we look forward to a promising 
future for special arts. 
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